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GRAND CHAMPION PERCHERON STALLION AT ST LOUIS WORLD'S F/IR 


At the recent horse show at St Louis, the grand champion three-year-old Percheron stallion was Fronton, 
owned by McLaughlin Brothers of Ohio. This animal is a wonderfully compact horse, with good limbs, splen- 
did neck and head, good shoulders and a magnificent back. He is full of life and is a remarkably fine animal. 
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MERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1905 


will be a great constructive force during the year that will be full of momentous events in agriculture, industry, commerce, 
science and art. It is the golden age in all that pertains to progress, but it is an era in which farmers more than ever need a 
mighty representative in the press. American Agriculturist will continue as the advocate of the farming interests. Its far- 
seeing editorial policy—absolutely independent, fearlessly non-partisan, full of “ginger” and vigor, and above all compre- 
hensive, will compel recognition of the farmer’s dignity, power, rights and wealth. 

Each of its departments is newly and freshly handled—just the latest facts and experience at just the time you want 
to know about them. American Agriculturist is edited for each week’s needs—each issue new and up-to-date, nothing stale 
or old-fashioned. Thus it is unlike all other agricultural weeklies. It is the only farmers’ weekly that, while local to your 
state and peculiarly adapted to your needs on your own farm and in your own home, .is yet national in scope and covers all 
interests that affect the welfare of the farmer and his family. 

Our Contributors will include all the old favorites and many newer names, each a practical or scientific 
authority. National and state authorities, college and station workers, as well as a great 
working farmers and specialists who have made an actual success, will cover each of these topics: 



































number of practical 


General Agriculture The Farm Workshop, 3room Corn-- Cider Making. Creamery and Cheese Fac- Unique Departments 


The Smokehouse. Potatoes. Wine Making. tory. 
All About the Farm, Farm Power. Sorghum. Landscape Gardening. Beef Cattle and Beef Mak- Commercial Agriculture 
Grain Crops. Land Draining. Flax. The Garden. é ing. The Latest Markets. " 
Forage Crops. The Soil and Its Treatment. Onions. : Gardéning Under Glass. The Veal Calf. Among the Farmers (what 
Grasses and Clovers. arm Machinery. Other Special Crops: Truck Farming. Young Stock. they are doing, saying and 
Haying and Haymaking. ‘The Woodpile. Cold Storage, Market Gardening. Marketing Milk. thinking). ‘ 
The Granary. Forestry and Windbreaks. Nut Culture. . Hotbeds and Greenhouses. The Sheepfold. News of the Agricultural 
Silos and Silage. Farming by Irrigation. Homemade Devices. Lawns and Lawn Making. The Pigpen. World. 
The Corn Crop. Farm Water Supply. New Crops and Methods. Plants and Flowers Indoors Mules and Jacks. Basket and Question Box, 


The Poultry Yard—Duck 
Culture, Turkey Culture, 
The Pigeon Loft, Broiler 


and Out. Talks with Our Lawyer. 

Our Veterinary Adviser. 

e Jottings from the Farmers, 
Raising, Capons and Ca- The Patrons of Husbandry. 
ponizing, Artificial Incu- Co-operation and Organiza- 
bation, tion. 

Pet Stock. New Sources of Income, 

Fish Culture, Our Story of the News. 


The Ice Crop. 
Weed Extermination. 
Farm Accounts. 


Cover Crops. 

Green Manures., 

The Manure Pile. 
Staple Crops. 
Commercial Fertilizers, 
The Compost Heap. 
Fences and Buildings. 
Meadows and Pastures. Manufacturing 


Horticulture 
ane Orchard. Live Stock Husbandry 
ree bh Ss, 
Small Fruits. The Horse. 
Tropical and Sub-Tropical Breeding and Feeding. 
Fruits. The Cow. 
ts and Insecticides, Dairying. 


Special Farming, etc. 
Sugar Beet Culture. 
Tobacco, Cizar Leaf and 
Tobacco, Tr 


sec 





The Woodlot. Roads and Drives. Fungi and Fungicides. Home Butter and Cheese The Apiary. New Methods in Education, 
The Dooryard. The Hop Crop and Market. Spraying. Making. Able Editorials. 


The Family Features 


A splendid array of good things is in preparation for the readers who 


Commercial Agriculture 


American Agriculturist will still further improve and enlarge its system 


2 ¢ : “open their papers from the back.” Cy Warman, the railroid engineer 
Yr investi ions and special reports, that is already the recognized Ae “fx : 3 oo aelugnne J Steger eo a 
of crop investigations and s] I s whose thrilling stories of railroad life have given hint a high place in 


authority ot home and abroad. This department is supported by 10,000 spe- 
cial correspondents. It anticipates conditions affecting supply, demand and 
prices of everything the farmer has to sell or buy, It tells how to get 
the utmost profit out of each and every branch of farming. There is noth- 


the ranks of short story writers, will contribute a serial brimful of ex- 
citement. It will portray, in Mr Warman’s vigorous style, the tragedy and 
romance that were so ‘closely limked in the “boom” towns when the iron 
rails first crept into the west. ; 





ing else like it anywhere. It shows in advance what prices are likely to 
be. It is not a record of ‘‘has been” quotations, such as the dailies and 
other papers print. Our Commercial Agriculture alone is worth $25 to $50 
a year to every intelligent farmer. 


























Questions of the Day 


that affect farmers will have comprehensive treatment. 
1. The farmers’ rights in public affairs—the postoffice, telephone, tele- 


graph, finance, trusts, railroads, automobiles, good roads, town and 
country, education, taxation, Erie canal, ete. 
9, Better live stock, better seed stock, better methods—in a word, 


farming. 


more PRACTICAL as well as more PROFITABLE 
conservation 


3. The inter-related problems of forestry, irrigation, 
moisture, protection against floods, and drainage. 

4, Development of different scctions—the uplift in 

farmers may best profit from all this. 


Live Stock and Dairy 


interests in every department will be covered better than ever. Horses, 
cattle, cows, milk, butter, cheese, shcep, swine, poultry, bees, dogs, new 
forage crops, better methods of feeding and marketing, and every other 
branch of lite stock husbandry—none will be neglected, Milk produters’ 
interests a specialty, reforms fn marketing niilk, more money i-%. milk, 
cheaper methods of producing milk, etc. 


Special Crops 


No matter how important or how little grown, each receives attention 
as well as the staples of agriculture and horticulture—hops, tobacco, beans, 
peas, strawberries, onions, cranberries, cabbage, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
squash, peppermint, nuts, and all the rest. Cultural directions for each, 
how to market, special crop reports, manures and fertilizers. All this in 
addition to the great staple crops. 


Any Information Desired 


by any subscriber is obtained and published free of expense, if it per- 
tains to the farm or the home. Subscribers thus command the widest 
possible source of information——Even financial advice about investments 
‘sg given privately by mail. Talks with Our Lawyer, Our Veterinary Ad- 
viser, Basket and Question Box. 


of 


soil 
land values—how 





Marion Dickinson,» whose charming romances have so often delighted 
our readers, will contribute one or nrore The wholesomeness of 
her tales, the- homely genuineness of her characters, and the delicacy of 
her style combine to make Miss Dickirson a prime favorite. 

Will Templer, another old favorite, will be heard from 
and verse. Howard V. Sutherland, one of the singers of the west, 
will contribute verse, and in addition some capital sketches of Klondike 
life (illustrated). Mr and Mrs Dolson, whose verses are so imbued with 
the spirit of the home, Moses Teggurt, Mabel Cornelia Metson, Edwin L. 
Sabin, E. A. Brininstool and others will contribute verse. 

The Camera Club will furnish a wealth of interesting pictures, and at 
the same time will be of immense practical help to those who are just 
taking up the delightful art of photography. 

The purely domestic department will he better than ever. Live prob- 
lems which confront every housekeeper will be discussed by our readers 
themselves. Watch for the interesting contests. 

Our Yeung Folks, particularly the wee 
corner than heretofore, with a whole lot of 
them. 

New and novel features will be announced later. All the old standbys 
will be retained for the mothers amd daughters—recipes, fancywork, Table 
Tuik, fashions, home dressmaking, games, books and music, etc. 


Quality as Well as Quantity 


stories, 


with stories 


Sweet & 


will be 
things ‘which 


larger 
interest 


given a 
will 


ones, 


in illustrations and text, all.-well edited, wheat sifted from chaff. Prac- 
tical studies by practical editors.in, person on the ground of successful 
specialists, their methods and regiilts, fully illustrated. All the agricul- 


tural news, what’s going on Amoifg the Farmers of your state—a local 
as well as a general paper. 


All for Only a Dollar 


Two volumes a year, over 1500 pages, 1000 to 1200 origina! illustrations, 
The advertisements a directory of reliable firms who furnish everything 
you want to buy, their reliability guaranteed by us. 


Established in 1842 


-- American Agriculturist enters upon its sixty-third year with an unpar- 
alleled record cf faithful service to American agriculture. Yet we realize 
how much more it might have done. We are not satisfied with the results 
accomplished by American Agriculturist. Our ambition is to make this 
periodical still more useful upon every farm and in every rural household 
throughout the middle, central and southern states and Ontario. 


Agents wanted, to work regularly or occasionally, for big pay in Land Scrip, cash commis- 
sion, or on salary, as preferred. Address for particulars 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY & 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 


PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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A Winter Pear of Good Quality. 


PROF 8S. A. BEACH, NEW YORK EXP STA. 





MONG the well known old varie- 
ties of winter pears which were 
introduced into America years 
ago from Europe there are per- 
haps none which take higher 
rank for dessert use, when well 

grown and properly ripened, than the Easter 

Beurre and Winter Nelis. The former was ob- 

tained by Von Mons from the garden of the 

university of Louvain, Belgium, where it orig- 
inated about 150 years ago. Von Mons dissem- 





Handling Farm Produce by Trolley. 





In New England lines for transporting farm 
produce are being successfully operated in 
Hartford and Bridgeport, Ct, and Providence, 
RI. Cars are already built for a line between 
Boston and Worcester. The Springfield (Mass) 
street railway is endeavoring to establish 


similar service. In Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to a law enacted last winter, it is 
necessary for the street railway company 


to obtain permission from the council in 
the city in which the line is to be operated, 
before it can act as a common carrier of freight 
and merchandise. To do. this, those interested 
must show that the convenience of the people 


editorial representative of American Agricul- 
turist. “They must be educated to its advan- 
tages. Then, too, since we only cover a limited 
territory around Hartford, the radius of which 
is about ten miles, the farming country is not 
really reached. Those who live quite near the 
city still prefer to hitch up old Dolly and bring 
their produce into the market. 

“The advantages are great when they learn 
to avail themselves of the opportunities the sys- 
tem affords. A farmer can send his produce 
to market quicker and in better shape, and at 
a less cost, by trolley, than he can in any other 
way. A man can load onto one of our express 
cars a lot of freight in the afternoon, and we 
will bring it to Hartford, and put it on the 

boat, and the produce will be 





inated it early in the last century. Leroy gives 
Doyenne D’Hiver as the correct name, but it 
is known in American pomol- 

ogy as Easter Beurre. It is SERRA at ‘ 

not bei grown to any ex- ieee 

tent in New York state; ia = 

fact, the statement which <i 
Downi:7% made years ago 

concerning the Easter pear 

in the eastern United States 


still good. He 
“Tt seems to reqt‘re a rather 
warmer climate than that of 
the castern states to arrive 
at full and has 
cisappointed the expectations 
of many cultivators. It bears 
weil here, but is rather varia- 
bie in quality.” 

Hogg recognizes it as a des- 
sert pear of highest merit. 
Speaking of its adaptation to 
English conditions, he says: 
“The tree is hardy, a good 
bearer, and succeeds well 
either on the pear or quince 
stock. It frequently happens 
that this delicious pear is of 
an indifferent and insipid 
flavor, which is caused by un- 
favorable soil. The best and 
richest flavored fruit is either 
from a pyramidal or espalier 
tree.” 

The Easter Beurre is grown 
commercially in parts of the 
Rocky mountain and Pacific 
coast revions. Wickxson states 


holds said: 


perfection, 





that it was successfully ship- 
ped from California to Eng- 
lant as early as 1872. He describes it as “large, 
roundish, obovate obtuse; often rather square 
in figure; yeilowish green, sprinkled with many 


russet dots and some russet patches; stalk 
rather short, stout, set in an abruptly sunken, 
obtuse cavity; calyx small, closed, but little 
sunk among plaited folds of angular basin; 


flex: white, fine grained, very buttery, melting 
and juicy, sweet, rich flavor.” It grows well in 
the nursery and i; propagated in our eastern 
nurseries for western trade. There is scarcely 
any demand for the trees from the eastern 
states. 


Stilton Cheese is a rich, mild-flavored cheese, 
more or less impregnated with threads of blue 
or bluish-green mold, which to a greater or less 
extent mask the flavor. 








EASTER BEURRE PEARS FROM A NEW YORK ORCHARD 


Previous to the enact- 


demands such a service. 
ment of this law, it w23 necessary to g2in 
special permission from the legislature in adci- 
tion to the present requirements. In Connecti- 
cut the law is simpler and permits the service 
unless otherwise stated in the company’s char- 
ter. At Hartford the service has been in use five 
years, and in of the bitter opposition 
shown by one of the big express companies, 
the volume of business done is steadily increas- 
ing. The rates are necessarily more than 
freight rates, but less than express, with more 
privileges. George A. Evans is manager and 
owner of the Hartford trolley express, and has 
spent the greater part of his life in express 
work. 

“Farmers have not yet taken hold of the mat- 
ter the way they should,” said Mr Evans to an 


spite 





in the New York market the 
next morning. Then, too, the 
service is valuable to them, in 
that articles from town can 
be dropped off at the farmer’s 
residence on short notice, 

“The past summer we have 
had numerous calls for bags 
of fertilizer, seed potatoes, re- 
paired parts to some broken- 
down machine, ete. If a 
farmer does not have a tele- 
phone, all he must do is to 
make a memorandum of what 
is wanted, hand it to one of 
our conductors on the express 
car, stating of whom he 
wishes the article or articles 
bought. We have carried a 
large quantity of butter and 
eggs to market from farmers. 
We take the produce to the 
stores and return the crocks 
or crates as soon as they are 
emptied. We also carry many 
groceries from the retail 
stores to farmers. In fact, 
the system has now reached 
the stage here in llartford 
where, if a store does not de- 
liver groceries to farmers 
who are on the express line, 
it is behind the times. We 
keep aecount and take re- 
ceipts for all the produce we 
handle, which is more than 
the farmer would do if he 
were to bring it in himself. Quickness and ac- 
curacy of delivery are unquestionably among 
the strongest features of the system. 

“On bulky goods the rate is about 15 cents 
per 100 pounds for any distance, but the major- 
ity of our work is by piece; that is, we take a 
small parcel. for 10 cents, a large bundle for 
15 or 20 cents, a crate of eggs for 25 cents, 
etc. We collect and deliver. Teams are used at 
each end 6f the route. In the case of farmers 
who have any considerable amount of produce 
to ship, all they have to do is to build a small 
platform, not closer than 4 feet to the track, 
and set their wares on this. We stop and take 
the produce on and return the crates or cans 
when empty without extra charge. In the city 
produce is taken on only at our freight office. 
Passenger traffic is not all interrupted.” 
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A Good Barley Crop Secured. 





For many years it was one of the anomalies 
of American agriculture that while both soil 
constituency and climatic conditions were suit- 
able for the production of barley, and that the 
crop brought almost always a relatively high 
price, yet the production of the country fell 
far short of meeting its requirements; further, 
that the import trade was considerable. During 
the last few years, however, there has been a 
very radical change in the situation, the area 
of the crop having been rapidly increased, espe- 
cially in the northwestern states. The position 
has changed from that of a heavy importing 
country to one of a comparatively heavy export- 
ing country. In the earlier years referred to, 
New York and California were regarded as the 
center of barley production, the crop result de- 
pending upon the conditions in the two states. 

INCREASED ATTENTION GIVEN BARLEY. 

At present, while California still stands first 
in the total area devoted to the crop, the north- 
western states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa 
and the Dakotas have come to the front with 
fuch rapidity that their crops now dominate 
the production of the country. 

Tt has been found that barley makes an ex- 
ceedingly good complementary crop for spring 
wheat in the northwest, and the natural tend- 
ency to diversify production wherever it can 
be done has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in barley acreage in the territory which a few 
years ago was devoted exclusively to spring 
wheat. In the Red River valley, for example, 
where until five years ago there was almost 
nothing except wheat, there is now a large and 
constantly increasing percentage of the land de- 
voted to the barley crop. The results both in 
yield and in financial return have proved so 
satisfactory that barley may now be regarded 
as a permanent secondary crop in this important 
section of the country. 

GAINING ON OLD WORLD PRODUCTION. 

In spite of the fact, however, that we have 
increased our production with marvelous rapid- 
ity, more than doubling it in the past five years, 
the United States still stands no better than 
fifth among the producing countries of the world. 
Russia is the leading country, with a product 
at least 21%4 times greater than ours, while 
Austria and Germany are still slightly in excess, 
Another year, however, is likely to place the 
United States second on the list of barley pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 

The great demand for barley in this country 
is for brewing purposes, and this industry fur- 
nishes an outlet for a greater part of the high 
grade produced at relatively good figures. There 
is a growing use, however, of the crop for feed- 
ing purposes, and a considerable proportion, 
esvecially of the lower grades, are thus dis- 
posed of. On the Pacific coast, for instance, 
barley is largely used for the feeding of horses, 
and furnishes an excellent ration, as in com- 
position the grain largely resembles oats or 
other staple cereal feeds. 

THE BARLEY CROP OF 1904 
is one of rather more than an average in rate 
of yield, with a production which is fairly uni- 
form in all states of importance. The season 
was remarkably favorable, barring, of course, 
the exceptional lateness which threatened frost 
damage to a considerable portion of the crop 
in the extreme northwest. Some damage of 
this character was experienced, but broadly 
speaking the season lasted long enough to en- 
able the greater part of the crop to mature in 
spite of its jate planting and slow growth. ‘The 
quality of the crop is reported by our corre- 
spondents as reasonably satisfactory. The 
weather conditions immediately preceding and 


at the time of harvest were such as to give a 
clean, bright grain, with only a comparatively 
small percentage stained. 

The following statement presents the esti- 
mated acreage, yield and production of barley 
by states: 


BARLEY Crop or 1904 BY 8TATEs. 





Acres Peracre Bushels 

MOW LORE occ cease 110,000 27.0 2,970,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 9,000 23.0 207,000 
SORES cece oataee 5,006 30.0 150,000 
Arkansas ....... as 1,000 21.0 21,000 
Tennessee .......- 2,000 22.5 45,000 
West Virginia .... 1,000 25.0 25,000 
eo 1,000 21.1 21,000 
ae ar 33;000 28.0 924,000 
ee 45,000 24.6 1,107,000 
Indiana ..... nw a 23.6 315,000 
er 23,000 27.5 633,000 
Wisconsin ........ 507,000 $1.0 15,717,000 
Minnesota ........ 1,121,000 28.7 32,173,000 
NS cage voces - 595,000 28.0 16,660,000 
MEINOUT ick cease a 2,000 21.1 42,000 
WRN kos s5cass0% 145,000 20.5 2,973,000 
POOUPESER .620 csc 104,060 28.0 2,912,000 
North Dakota . 606,000 27.9 16,907,000 
South Dakota .. 357,009 27.0 9,639,000 
California ........ 1,365,000 21.8 29,757,000 
Oregon ..... eee 74,000 27.0 1,998,000 
Washington ...... 165,000 35.0 5,775,000 
Oklahoma ........ 17,000 30.0 510,000 
OE ch éwivdnevega 135,000 22.0 2,970,000 
WOR  hicaecanes 5,434,000 26.6 144,451,000 
DGD: prdeceeesee 4,942,000 26.3 139,145,000 


> 


A Normal Rye Production. 








The change in volume of the production of 
rye from year to year is so small as to mark 
it as probably the most stable farm crop. The 
acreage continues almost uniform at a figure 
not far from 2,000,000 acres each year, and the 
difference between the largest area ever re- 
ported and the current area is only a little more 
than 300,000 acres. The crop received a little 
more attention during the decade from 1880 to 
1890 than at any time before or since, but the 
difference was not sufiiciently marked to indi- 
cate any radical change in cropping. 

The fact that rye is the principal bread cereal 
for a large proportion of the population of 
the world makes its neglect in American agri- 
culture a striking indication of international 
differences in dietic tastes. While the Russian 
peasant and small German farmer subsist al- 
most entirely upon this grain, there is no popu- 
lation in our country which regards it as its 
principal bread grain; in fact, about the only 
use which is made of rye for human consump- 
tion as food in this country is its occasional ap- 
pearance upon the table as a variation from the 
regular bread grain. In spite of the large per- 
centage of foreign population which we have, 
drawn heavily from rye eating countries in 
Europe, there is no indication of any increasing 
use of the grain, it being evident that those 
people who at home were rye consumers, when 
they reach our shores, prefer wheat as their 
staple. 

STATIONARY CHARACTER OF RYE PRODUCTION 
during the last two decades, when taken in con- 
nection with the rapid increase in population 
and consuming ability indicates that the per 
capita supply of rye is steadly decreasing. The 
bulk of the crop now grown is used in the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits and for feeding pur- 
poses. The demand for grain for purposes of 
distillation is moderately uniform, but as it 
has no special advantages over other forms of 
grain for feeding purposes, there is little prob- 
ability that the crop will ever become one of 
importance to American farmers. 

THE CROP YIELD THIS YEAR 

is slightly below the normal, but is larger than 
was expected early in the season, threshing re- 
turns having demonstrated in the ease of this 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


grain, as in practically all others, that the final 
outturn was larger than appearance of the fields 
would indicate. The rate of yield is compaia- 
tively uniform in the districts of principal 
production, which are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and Nebraska. 
The average for the country, according to the 
final returns of our county correspondents, is 
15.1 bushels, making a total crop this year of 
30,286,000 bushels, grown upon 1,991,000 acres. 
The following table presents estimates of the 
acreage of rye, yield and product, by states: 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF RYE 1904 





Acres Peracre  Bushels 

New York ....... 156.000 15.1 2,356,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 358,000 16.0 5,728,000 
MND Wisuitsvsxes 4,000 13.5 54,000 
PEROMOEE 05500-4040 3,000 10.0 30,000 
Tennessee ........ 14,000 12.1 169,000 
West Virginia . 14,000 12.7 178,000 
Kentucky ........ 16,000 13.2 211,000 
NN sald stdtuennds 17,000 16.5 281,000 
eee 161,000 13.0 2,093,000 
errr ee 35,000 14.9 522,000 
rs 73,000 17.2 1,256,000 
Wisconsin ........ 354,000 17.0 6,018,000 
Minnesota ........ 111,000 17.1 1,899,000 
an ee 76,000 17.7 1,345,000 
Missouri ......... 21,000 14.0 294,000 
pO eee 77,000 12.5 963,000 
Nebraska ......... 158,000 16.0 2,528,000 
North Dakota .... 31,000 19.1 592,000 
South Dakota 38,000 16.0 608,000 
California ........ 68,000 8.0 544,000 
GI Se aaiadne xa 11,000 15.2 167,000 
Washington ...... 3,000 20.0 60,000 
Oklahoma ........ 4,000 10.0 40,000 
es 188,000 12.5 2,350,000 
ee 1,991,000 15.1 30,286,000 
SOE isis caateneute 2,133,000 15.4 31,822,000 





Checking Rot in Potatoes, 


B. M. VAUGHAN, WISCONSIN. 





A thoroughly satisfactory treatment for 
checking rot in potatoes is yet to be found. 
What has proved best in my experience is, first, 
keeping the storage cellar at a temperature as 
near 35 to 38 degrees as possible; second, sorting 
the potatoes after they have completed their 
sweat in case any indication of wet rot is 
shown, to prevent the rot spreading from the 
decaying tubers to the sound ones. Dry rot is 
very rarely, if at all, transmitted from one 
potato to another. 

If the potatoes are left in pits in the field 
to sweat, prior to putting them in the cellar, 
they will usually show rot that may be in them 
when they are taken from the pit. Potatoes 
which are nearly clean of dirt usually show 
more rapid spread of the wet rot than do pota- 
toes which are covered with a considerable 
coating of dry soil. Possibly the reason for 
this may be the fact that the dry soil is nota 
good medium for passage of the rot from one 
potato to another. 





Potato Rot is Intimidating Buyers. 


The 1904 potato crop is now practically al! 
harvested, even in the more northerly districts. 
Reports coming to this journal during the clos- 
ing days of harvest show that our recent de- 
tailed statements of rot in Wisconsin and neigh- 
boring states were not overdrawn. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that speculators and storage 
interests are said to be somewhat cautious in 
purchasing northwestern potatoes this year for 
winter use. Stock that has already been sold 
was subjected to close inspection, owing to the 
fear on the part of buyers that rot would de- 
velop. 

A report just sent in from the Grand Rapids 
district of Wisconsin says clay lands are show- 
ing 15 to 25% damage by rot. On sandy soils 
the loss fs not so heavy, except in low tracts. 
Harvest returns are lighter than anticipated. A 























prominent Pierce county (Wis) grower says that 
in his district there is hardly a bushel of early 
and medium potatoes that do not show rot. 
Late tubers are not so bad, yet many tracts 
exhibit 20 to 100 bushels per acre of rotten 
stock. In Oceana county, Mich, blight and early 
frost are reported to have cut down the late 
crop to some extent. Other counties are re- 
porting large to heavy yields. 

While granting full weight to reports of rot, 

it must be remembered that rot damage does 
not have such a direct bearing on the potato 
market as it would in other years. This is 
due to the fact of the unusually heavy yield 
per acre, and from an increased acreage in 
some districts. Both of these points have been 
touched upon in earlier issues of this journal. 
' Tr New York advices indicate chat blight and 
rot damage, while quite serious in many dis- 
tricts, did not prove so disastrous as “many 
growers had feared. In Maine an exceedingly 
heavy crop is now in farmers’ cellars or store- 
houses, and shipments also liberal. No _ rot 
whatever is reported in this important eastern 
potato producing state. 

New York and other eastern dealers say the 
Michigan movement is proving very moderate 
at present. Shipments are now going mainly 
to the south and southwest. Liberal supplies 
of potatoes in New York and other territory 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM. 


Prices are somewhat firmer than at the opening 


of the season, yet are not up to growers’ ex- 
pectations. Fine Long Island tubers are bring- 
ing $2 to $2.25 per 180-pound sack. State and 
western tubers are quoted at $1.40 to $1.75 per 
barrel. 


Substantial Ice Storage House. 


*THERON L. HILES, ILLINOIS. 








Select a site convenient to point where the 
ice will be used. A slight elevation on dry, 
sandy or gravelly soil is best for drainage. A 
house 30x150x12 feet inside will hold 1000 tons 


























ICE STORAGE HOUSE. 


SECTION OF 
of ice, each foot in length of house represent- 
ing seven tons’ storage capacity. A house 16x 
30x12 feet will store 100 tons, each foot in length 
representing a little more than three tons’ stor- 
age capacity. The construction of either size, 
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KENTUCKY HEREFORD BULL, BEAU DONALD 39TH 


From the bluegrass country each fall comes a herd of Herefords which always pleases 


fair goers. 

standing. 

captured many first and sweepstakes prizes. 

mal, well marked and well appearing. 
tributary to Atlantic seaport markets naturally 
tend to keep back the western movement. Next 


week we will issue our final report of the potato 
crop of the United States, giving yield in bushels 
of individual states. 

Shipping prices in the Empire state range 40 
to 65 cents per bushel, the latter being the cur- 
rent quotation on Long Island. An Orleans 
county grower writes this week that his section 
will show a two-thirds crop. In Erie county, 


Pa, where the yield is turning out 65% of a full 
year, owing to frost and rot, shippers offer 35 
cents per bushel, but farmers are not selling 
freely at this price. 

At New York city, plenty of potatoes are 
coming from the Empire state and New Jersey. 





It is owned by W. H. Curtice of Kentucky, a popular breeder of many 
In a recent season his two-year-old bull, Beau Donald 39th, weighing 1900 pounds, 
He is an exceedingly compact and smooth ani- 


years’ 


or an intermediate one, will follow the same 


general lines of construction. 

For a 1000-ton house, level off site and lay 
down mud sills 4x8 inches (2x8-inch planks 
spiked together to break joints). Drive in 
stakes on both sides, about 10 feet apart, to 
hold sills in place. Studding 2x8 inches by 12 
feet, set 30-inch centers. Plate 2x8 inches. 
Board up inside and out with 1x10-inch boards 
surfaced one side and two edges to make close 
joints. It will cost a little more for lumber 





*This very seasonable article, looking forward 
to the early winter work in securing a farm 
supply of ice, is written by T. L. Hiles, author 
of our book, The Ice Crop, published by Orange 
Judd Company, price $1 postpaid. 
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all one width, but the saving in labor in hand- 
ling it will largely offset this. 

In the latitude of Chicago, two-ply water- 
proof paper between studding and inside sheath- 
ing is necessary to keep dampness out of walls 
and prevent air circulation. South of Chicago 
to.central Illinois, two-ply paper on both sides 
of studding is required to increase the insula- 
tion. If paper lining is omitted walls become 
damp and rot out rapidly. Fill in the walls 
with dry sawdust, packed snug, or with chopped 
straw or slough hay if sawdust is not readily 
secured. 

Rafters 2x6 inches by 24 feet, with 30-inch 
centers and 2x8-inch tie stringers 15 feet apart 
on plate. Finish roof with shingles and place 
two slat ventilators 30 inches square on ridge. 
Coat house all over, shingles and all, with 
waterproof whitewash or cold water white 
paint. This will reflect the sun’s rays and 
lessen waste by meltage and reduce danger from 
fire, the lime wash preventing the wood from 
readily igniting. , 

Such a house, kept in good repair, will be 
serviceable for 20 years, and will preserve ice 
with little waste if well managed. Built of 
hemlock lumber, a 1000-ton house can be erected 
for about $2250 in northern Illinois. This quan- 
tity of ice will supply the ordinary needs of 200 
families for ice boxes, refrigerators, ice cream, 
etc. 

Allowing delivery of 100 pounds twice weekly, 
to each family, with a surplus for waste and 
extra requirements during 31 weeks. The ice 
itself stowed in the house may cost from 30 
cents a ton up, according to local conditions. 
A cash capital of $5000 would be needed to carry 
on such an enterprise. 

One hundred tons of ice will serve a large 
dairy farm or milk shipper, supplying ice for 
family use as well, allowing the consumption 
of 500 pounds of ice daily for 245 days. The 
cost of the 100-ton house will approximate $300, 
and the ice from 30 cents a ton up when stored 
in the icehouse. Always keep the top of the 
ice in the house covered with 2 feet of straw 
or hay. 





——___ 


Supplementing Pastures with Grain—I 
would feed a little grain, say two quarts a day, 
even with the best pasture, and this should be 
increased to four or six quarts as the pastures 
get short. Don’t forget to put in a few acres 
of oais and peas, also a piece of sowed corn, 
Evergreen sweet is the best for August and 
September feeding.—[E. W. Mosher, New York. 





Clovers as Cover Crops—In Canada, common 
and mammoth clover sown broadcast at the rate 
of 12 pounds per acre have produced the best 
cover crops for orchards. On very light soil, 
alfalfa seeded at the rate of 15 pounds per acre 
has done best. Hairy vetch is especially valu- 
able in dry districts, where it is difficult to get 
a eatch of clover. 





Surface Dressings for Meadows are becom- 
ing more and more common, because effective. 
Good surface dressing is barnyard manure, put 
on with a manure spreader. It not only acts 
as a mulch, but supplies considerable quantities 
of plant food. 





Mineral Fertilizers increased the yields of 
cowpeas and soy beans at a southern experi- 
ment station. Nitrogenous fertilizers did not 
have much effect; in fact, the Connecticut sta- 
tion decides that it does not pay to use them 
for these crops. 





Dried Brewers’ Grain if cured at a reason- 
able figure, is a very profitable feed for dairy 
cows. It should be used principally to supply 
protein. 
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Selling Farm Produce on Contract. 


EDGE, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 
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A. P. 





[This article won a prize in our contess on 
successful marketing of farm produce, Mr 
Edge’s method of selling his crop is decidedly 
novel and suggestive.) 

I am the owner of a fair-sized farm. 


A few years ago I concluded to let the. 


land on shares, and not wishing to be 
entirely laid on the shelf, devoted my 
time in trying to have the best garden 
Harford county could produce. If you 
will refer to your records in the garden 
contest a few years ago, you will find 
my entry won a very neat prize. 

I found the care of my garden, horses 
and cows gave me more work than I 
wished, and yet I did not think it sufi- 
cient to warrant my employing a man 
the year around. After carefully con- 
sidering the matter, I made an arrange- 
inent with one of my neighbors by 
which I agreed to supply his family 
with all the vegetables they would re- 
quire for $160 per year, this to include 
everything excepting his winter pota- 
toes. I was not willing to sell him the 
stuff, as that would require measuring 
and pricing everything. He was simply 
to have all he wanted and I was to de- 
liver it daily. 

The agreement was to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1902, to continue for one year. 
‘the arrangement proved satisfactory 
ull around, Next year, however, the 
price is to be $250. I at once employed 
a good man and he attends to my 
horses and cows, as well as the garden, 
so you see the arrangement is mutual. 
In addition to the above, I have mar- 
keted considerable produce from my 
arden and I stored away some 2000 
bunches of fine celery last season, which 
means more income. Any further par- 
ticulars I will gladly furnish. 

The following list will give some idea 
of the various vegetables supplied: 

Peas—Abqut 11 bushels, from May 26 
to July 18. Strawberries—63 quarts, 
‘nions—42 times, from May 28 to Sep- 
tomber 1. Beets—22 times, from June 1 
to September 1. <Asparagus—$ times, 
from June 1 to July 4. Potatoes—i7 
times, from June 15 to August 3. Let- 
tuce—Every day, several kinds. Young 
carrots—10 times. Radishes—Every day 
nearly. Cucumbers—21 times, from 
‘une 22 to September 1. String beans— 
“1 times, from June 25 to October 13. 
squash (three kinds)—17 times, from 
June 31 to August 25. Spinach—12 
times. Rhubarb—Three times. Corn— 
132 dozen ears, from Ju'y 11 to October 
1, Okra—12 times. Egg plant—167 
times, from July 3 to October 1. Cauli- 
tiower—4 times. Peppers—8 times. To- 
matoees—40 times, from August 3 to Oc- 
tober 10. Lime beans—-21 times, from Au- 
rust 8 to October 1. Celery—1329 bunches, 
from September 11 to October 1. Also 
salsify, grapes, currants, etc, 


_— 


Peppermint Oil Is Selling Freely. 








The new crop of peppermint appears 
to be meeting with fairly good sale in 
the west. The rather moderate crop 
which was indicated in these columns 
in the issve of Sentember 10 has no 
coubt stimulated buyers to some ex- 
tent. A correspondent of Elkhart 
county, Ind, says the bulk of the pep- 
permint oil there has sold at $3.65 per 
;ound, although some went as low as 
$2.50. 

In the oil producing districts of New 
York the 1904 output is said to be sell- 
ing at $3.50 to $3.60 per pound. The 
quality of oil is said to be very good, 
but yield ran light, a fact which is 
stimulating buyers. In some districts 
farmers are inclined to hold their oil 
rather than cut loose at present prices. 

It is as yet too early to indicate what 
peppermint growers plan to do for the 
season of 1905. However, it is well to 
state that many correspondents already 
xnnounce that indications point to 
some enlargement in the acreage next 
season. In Elkhart county, Ind, it is 
-said that much peppermint will be 





COMMERCIAL 


planted if the roots winter all right; 
and enlargement will be made in the 
acreage this fall. In some districts of 


* Wayne county, N Y, growers say the 


acreage will be fully up to last year's 
standard according to present indica- 
tions, and it may run larger. 





Europe Indifferent Toward Apples. 





The export trade in America and Ca- 
nadian apples has been disappointing 
up to practically the close of October. 
mnipments have been liberal in the ag- 
gregate, and the English markets have 
taken a good many apples, but only at 
lew prices. While there are hints of 
improvement ahead, the trade during 
September and October has shown lit- 
tle profit for either producers on this 
side or the dealers. England, the heay- 
iest buyer of American apples, has 
been oversupplied the past few weeks. 
Exports from this side the Atlantic 
proved more than ample; to quote a 
leading dealer, England was not ready 
for the supplies received. The early 
exports of American and Canadian 
apples found such distributing markets 
as London and Liverpool full of Bng- 
lish grown fruits, and also liberal sup- 
plies of all sorts from the continent, 
and as distant as the Mediterranean. 

In a recent letter to American Agri- 
culturist, J. C. Houghton & Co of Liv- 
erpool, prominent dealers in American 
apples, express the hope that when 
the English summer is definitely over 
and supplies of English grown fruit out 
of the way, the foreign markets wil! 
settle down into a more common sense 
appreciation of American apples. But 
they do not look for high prices; they 
go further and express the belief that 
shippers must be content with a very 
moderate, or even a low range of 
prices. ‘‘We imagine that if orchard- 
ists in your country are too exacting 
in their prices they are going to make 
the business impossible for dealers, and 
that would mean the first named hav- 
ing to seek some other outlet for their 
fruit. Whatever the price may be we 
should advise it must be considerably 
below any of the ideas of the past two 
years.” : 

A similar opinion is held by another 
rrominent Liverpool firm, James Adam, 
Son & Co, who write: “As to the 
quantity England can absorb, the de- 
mand is certainly very extensive if 
prices are suitable, But in a season like 
this we advise shipment of only choice 
No 1 stock, as the charges incidental 
to transport, ete, are just the same on 
inferior as on good stock. Recent cable 
advices confirm what has been here 
said; prices low, markets unsatisfac- 
tory, with more or less fruit arriving 
in bad order. 


EXYORTS OF APPLES FROM US AND CANADA 
[Round thousands of barrels.] 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 


Season pool don gow Other Total 
1908-4 ......*2,781 — 500 613 3,894 
1902-3 ...... 1,445 458 398 241 2,543 
1901-2 ...00 445 281 136 29 891 
1900-1 ...... 83 288 233 58 1,414 
1899-00...... 664 343 216 119 1,343 
1898-9 ...... 716 300 183 $2 1,282 
1897-8 ...... 499 198 124 101 914 
1896-7 ...... 1,582 717 412 210 2,920 


1895-6 ...... 411 196 128 17 751 
1,438 


1894-5 ...... .853 389 173 23 

1893-4 ...... 101 33 39 3 175 
1892-3 ...00- 798 174 220 10 1,204 
1891-2 ...... 918 224 283 26 = =1,450 


1890-1 ...... 253 117 81 1 451 
1889-90...... 419 128 116 14 668 


AGRICULTURE 


Recent Apple Conditions Hold. 





The apple situation presents few not- 
able changes from conditions outlined 
in the final crop report published in 
American Agriculturist last week. No 
Seneral improvement can be noted in 
contract prices for winter fruit de- 
signed for storage purposes. Advices 
from England indicate some better- 
ment in the demand for fine red apples, 
but heavy exports the next few weeks 
may of course prevent any marked im- 
provement there. In eastern markets 
fine table fruit is somewhat firmer, yet 
the superabundance of medium to com- 
mon apples is as heavy as ever, prices 
lew and the movement draggy. 

In the west the contract situation is 
still in favor of buyers. In parts of 
Michigan many early apples rotted for 


. lack of buyers. some going as low as 


25 cents per barrel in bulk. This is not 
pleasant news, but American Agricul- 
turist is in duty bound to present the 
facts, 

In the east buyers are still claiming 
that $1 per barrel is their limit. No 
activity features the apple market in 
country districts. Growers generally 
look for $1.25 to $1.50 per barrel for win- 
ter stock, and for the most part are 
holding out for these figures. In many 
sections of New England, orchardists 
gre exporting apples to England on 
their own hook. Returns have not 
come in yet, telling results of this ven- 
ture, 

There is no doubt but a large quan- 
tity of cider vinegar will be barreled 
in the middle west and east this year, 
owing to the plenitude of fruit suitable 
for this purpose, windfalls and mediura 
grade apples. In many sections of 
Pennsylvania, particularly Schuylkill 
and Cumberland counties, cider mills 
are overrun with business. Good cider 
apples are bringing 10 cents per bushe!. 
In Schoharie county, N Y, and adjacent 
districts mills are using hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of apples per day 
for cider, giving 12 to 14 cents per 100 
pounds. In Oneida, N Y, cider apples 
are bringing 13 to 15 cents per 100 
pounds, compared with 20 cents last 
year. The crop is abnormally large. 

In New England orchardists receive 
from 15 to 18 cents per 100 pounds for 
cider apples, while last year they got 
as high as 20 to 25 cents. In some dis- 
tricts of New Hampshire growers are 
offered 6 cents per bushel compared 
with 10 cents last year. It is said that 
on account of the large pickle crop in 
eastern districts, cider vinegar has been 
in good demand the past two or three 
months. Country prices for the vine- 
gar range 10 to 13 cents per gallon. 


Our Trade with Canada—In view 
of the general interest in the subject of 
reciprocity with Canada these official 
figures will be worth studying. They 
show that exports from the United 
States to Canada have doubled in seven 
years, $131,000,000 in 1904 and $65,000,000 
in 1897. Imports the past fiscal year, 
on the other hand, $51,000,000, compare 
with $40,000,000 in 1897, exhibiting a 
much slower growth. The following 
table gives the United States trade 
with Canada for a series of years: 





U S COMMERCE WITH CANADA, 


1888-9 ...... TL 279 272 64 1,407 
= a aa ee 18 608 
1886-7 ...... 469 188 139 13 808 
1885-6 ...--. 538 147 176 24 885 
1884-5 ...+. - 492 123 138 17 769 
1883-4 ..... . 47 5 30 - 82 
2083-8 i... BW 7 81 13 396 
1881-2 ..... > 46 59 _ 23 

1880-1 ...... 839 145 216 95 1,329 


*Liverpool and 


Lon don combined. 


> 





“TJ saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 


writing to advertisers. 
you best treatment, 
credit that is our due. 


It will 


insure 
and give us the 


Fiscal Exports Imports 
year from US toUS 

1904 ........$131,274,000 $51,406,000 
on MOET EO 123,266,000 54,781,000 
1902 ........ 109,642,000 48,076,000 
1901 .......- 105,789,000 42,482,000 
1900 ........ 95,319,000 39,000,000 
1899 ee 87,974,000 31,220,060 
| 83,714,000 31,870,000 
1897 ...2..+. 64,900,000 40,309,000 
1890 ........ 40,282,000 39,042,000 
Ieee” seas 29,460,000 32,988,000 
BBO eevee 25,339,000 36,265,000 
Serer 22,695,000 23,572,000 
For Every Pound of phosphoric acid 


removed from the soil by a crop of 
potatoes, there are four pounds of pot- 
ash oxide and three pounds of nitrogen 


removed. 








Good Roads. 


Cleaning the Open Farm Drain, 








One of our readers, R. Jones of 
Franklin county, O, sends a description 
js and photograph 

of a novel da. 





vice which he 

uses in clean. 

ing the drain 

crossing hig 

“ farm. This 

a 2 “i drain is 169 
THE RUNNERS. oe. OG, 
feet wide at the 


top and 6 feet deep the greater portion 
of the distance. He has two steel scrap- 


ers, 3 feet long, 3 feet wide and about 1 
foot deep, On this he arranges steel run- 
ners Or shoes so as to keep them on the 
skid shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The runners on the bottom of 
the scraper, @ a, are wide enough {to 
pass freely between the sides of the 
skid. 


He attaches a short chain to the 
scraper as for ordinary work and to 
this he hooks a chain 10 feet long, 
greases the skid and puts the scraper 
on it and operates it as shown here. 
with. The picture shows water in the 


ditch, but at the time of cleaning it 
was dry. it requires four men to han- 
dle the scraper. Two men side by side 
work up stream, one below doing 
the trimming. The fourth man handles 


the horse and _ scr When =the 
scraper is full, it is drawn up to the 
level. The horse is then stopped, 
backed and hitched to the short chain, 
The long chain is hooked to the empty 
scraper and it is lowered and filled 
while the other is taken out and 
dumped in the field. He says this bit 
of handicraft saved him on one small 
job last summer about $20. 


Why Government Aid for Roads. 


In the hearing before the committee 
on agriculture of the United States sen- 
ate last- winter on the good roads bill, 
some highly interesting points wers 
brought out. The measure advocated 
was the one agreed upon by Senator 
Latimer and Representative Brown!ow, 
calling for the ultimate appropriation 
of $24,000,000 by the federal government 
to aid counties and towns in construct- 
ing and maintaining good _ roads, 
Among some of the points brought out 
the following brief extracts bore di- 
rectly on the merit of better thorough- 
fares in rural districts: 

Mr Hill of Washington—In the north- 
ern portion of the state of Washington 
it costs approximately $1 to move a ton 
ene mile over the highways. When a 
farmer hauls his stuff 16 miles to mar- 
ket at a cost of $16 a ton, he cannot 
stand it. The cost of carrying a ton 
100 miles on steam railroads in Eng- 
land is $2.35; in Germany $2.25; in 
France $2 and in the United States 72 
cents. But the cost of moving stuff 
from the farms to the station where it 
starts on its road to the final market is 
two to four times here what it is ia 
France or Germany. Will you take 
that burden from the back of the 
farmer? 

Mr Gillette of New York—There have 
been 300 miles of road built in New 
York under state aid. There are now 
petitions for 4200 miles of roads under 
state aid. At the present rate it will 
take 30 years to build those 4200 miles, 
and when built they will be only a drop 
in the bucket. A macadam road 16 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep can be built on 
an average of $5000 a mile, a gravel 
road for about $3000, and good roads 
for a local district where the travel 
is not hard enough to wear them out 
rapidly for something like $1000. In 
summarizing a brief favoring national 
aid in road building, Mr Gillette said: 
The building of macadam roads in 
American will enable a team of horses 
to haul three net tons on the average 
on ail roads, as compared with one ton, 
which is now the average on earth 
roads, 


iner, 
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Learning to Use Gasoline Engines. 


Cc. W. WESTON, NEW YORK. 





About 11 years ago I bought a run 
down farm, and in order to bring it to 
4 higher state of cultivation deter- 
mined to keep as many cows as possible 
butter to private families 
living in the neighboring city. The 
«gs purchased, the next step was to 
: icehouse and get a cabinet 
This outfit worked fairly well 
the ice crop was uncertain, and the 
to draw it long. At this time 
no cream separators in this 
ediate vicinity, but I bought one. 
My power at this time was supplied 
and for awhile the separator 
i to run quite easily; but after 
novelty wore off it began to run 
hard. I bought a 1% horse power 
casoline engine. It was an experimental 
machine but appeared to work nicely. 
I blocked the engine up underneath 
the floor in the milk room, put up a line 
of shafting and was soon separating 
and churning with none of that tired 
feeling which I had so lately been ex- 


and supply 


‘ 
puild an 
creamer, 
but 


distance 


} 


were 


perien ing. 

‘ 

PLATINUM POINTS CLEAN, 
morning on attempting to start 
it absolutely refused to go. 
and 


KEEP 

One 
the machine 
I mode a hurried trip to the city 





A BUCKEYE FARMER’S DEVICE FOR CLEANING AN 
lost on many farms cleaning an open ditch. The clever 
Ohio farmer does 
is not expensive. 


time is 
ide by this 
constructed 


Much 
device n 
be easily and 
tured inventor accompanied 
ine to my home and upon taking off the 


a good na 


cylinder cap found that the platinum 
exploding points had simply gummed 
over, thereby preventing their spark- 
ing. Again all was smooth sailing and 
with an occasional cleaning up of 
points my engine for awhile worked 
very nicely. But upon one of these oc- 


casional cleanings, after it had refused 
to work, I found the heat had drawn 
Out the platinum points so that instead 
of a spark being made as the electricity 


jumped across the short interval be- 
tween them, they touched one another. 
The current passed without sparking 
and no explosion took place. A knife 
blade passed between the points sep- 
arated them and thus remedied the 
difficulty and I was again doing bus- 


iness, 

It is evident that had I been properly 
supplied with instructions at the begin- 
ning I should have been spared a great 
ceal of trouble. My engine is now 
working as well as it ever did at any 
time during its best behavior, although 


it has been in constant use for five 
years. I run both the cream separator 
«nd a 50-gallon churn at the same time. 


have simply to give the balance wheel 


a Whirl when it starts off like a thing 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


FOR BETTER 


of life. The expense of operating is as 
nothing when compared to a steam en- 
gine. 

In the same manner belts may be run 
out through the window and other ma- 
chinery run. In fact there is almost 
no end to the variety of work which 
this handy little machine will accom- 
plish. As I have already shown, my 
engine was an experimental one, and I 
a@ green operator without proper in- 
structions. Until experience and a little 
study had given me a knowledge of 
its principles and workings, it was not 
a success. Since then two of my neigh- 
bors have each purchased an engine 
though larger in size and vastly im- 
proved and both are giving satisfaction. 





Lice on the Trunks of Trees. 
PROF F. H. CHITTENDEN, DEPT OF AGRI. 





I am sending you a piece of spruce 
bark from Picea nordmanniana and on 
it is what I take to be a species of wool- 
ly aphis. Will you please let me know 
what it really is and the best remedy 
for getting rid of it, as it is all over 
the trunk of the tree?—[Samuel Rid- 
dell, Westchester County, N Y. 

The insect at work on this tree is 
not the woolly aphis, but one of the 
pine bark lice, often known under the 








OPEN DRAIN 


all that is claimed for it. It can 


name of pine blight. It is sometimes 
very destructive, and favors the pines, 
being common on white pine. Its pres- 
ence is manifested by large patches of 
a white, flocculent secretion beneath 
which are frequently concealed myri-- 
ads of minute bark lice. This insect is 
so common on pine that it is to be 
found in most localities where this tree 
grows. It is difficult to control by in- 
secticides, because of its outer cover- 
ing of white, cottony secretion. Kero- 
sene emulsion, the standard remedy for 
plant lice, will destroy the insect after 
the cottony secretion is removed. 

If only a few trees are to be treated, 
the trunks and larger branches can be 
brushed with a broom, thus removing 
the obstacle to a thorough application 
of insecticide. In case many trees are 
infested, a wire brush, with long 
jointed handle, such as can be pur- 
chased almost anywhere, is best for 
removing the cottony substance, Some 
of the other oil emulsions can be used 
instead of kerosene emulsion, and the 
whale oil and similar soaps are valu- 
able. In case of severe infestation to 
entire forests, remedial treatment is 
practically out of the question, and 
nothing can be done, except to let na- 
ture take its course. Severe sudden 
freezes and extreme heat frequently 
destroy insect life, and the present in- 
sect is not invulnerable to such destroy- 
ing agencies. . 
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&« Ohio Shredder Blades | 
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FIELD AND QRCHARD 


Potato Blight and Rot. 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 





Reports from many districts indicate 
that potato blight and rot are again 
causing serious loss to the farmers of 
Canada. Although a good preventive 
is known in bordeaux, few growers 
seem to have sprayed their potatoes. 

There are two blights which affect 
the potato in America, the early blight, 
Alternaria Solani, and the late blight 
which causes the rot, Phytophthera in- 
festans. The early blight causes the 
spotting of the leaves early in July. 
It does not attack the tubers and is 
not nearly as injurious as the other. 
If the leaves are punctured by beetles 
or from other cause the disease gets 
a foothold easier. 

The late blight causes by far the 
greater loss, both by lessening the crop 
and by causing rot. According to Mr 
W. T. Macoun, horticulturist of the 
central experimental farm, this disease 
passes the winter in the tubers, and in 
the spring when the vines begin to 
grow, it begins to develop, growing up 
through the tissues of the potato stem. 
During the latter part of July it pro- 
duces myriads of tiny spores, which in 
the mass have a frost-like appearance. 
It is from this stage that future in- 
fection takes place, as the spores are 
carried rapidly by the wind and alight 
on the foliage. They are also washed 
below the surface of the ground and 
reach the young tubers, and in time 
cause the rot. The potato rot itself is 
a dry rot; the wet rot comes through 
decay of the tubers, 

The blight begins to form when the 
little potatoes appear, just after the 
potato has passed the most vigorous 
stage. In Ontario potato vines usually 
dry up during the latter part of Au- 
gust. If the season is favorable the 
earliest varieties may be kept growing 
right on into September by thorough 
cultivation and spraying. The great 
gain is in keeping potatoes growing 
until late in September. 

Very marked results in spraying with 
tordeaux mixture for blight have been 
obtained by the Vermont station, and 
the Dominion experimental farms. 
With 11 varieties the average gain was 
120 bushels per acre. 

The work must be thoroughly done. 
Spraying should be begun by the mid- 
dle of July and ile vines kept covered 
with the mixture until the close of the 
season. It is generally recognized that 
some varieties of potatoes have greater 
power than others to resist this dis- 
ease, and it is safer to cultivate only 
varieties which are superior in this 
respect. All diseased refuse from an 
affected field should be burned. It is 
also advisable to avoid using for seed 
purposes potatoes from a diseased crop, 
even though the tubers appear healthy. 


What Constitutes an Apple Barrel. 


Now that the winter apple crop is be- 
ing packed throughout big apple dis- 
tricts of the United States and Canada, 
the old question of the “standard” ap- 
ple barrel again comes up. This mat- 
ter is discussed more in the east than 
in our western apple producing states, 
such: as Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, 
ete. Recently an eastern authority on 
subjects relating to apple storage 
stated that the standard apple barrel 








of the United States, i e, the barrel 
adopted by the international apple 
shippers’ association, contained 100 


quarts, or about the same as the stand- 
ard cranberry barrel. 

Officials of the association and lead- 
ing commercial orchardists are unani- 
mous in stating that the apple barrel 
adopted by the organization, a barrel 
with 17%-inch head, 28%-inch stave and 
64 inches or over bulge, outside meas- 
urement, contains more than _ 100 
quarts. They claim this barrel holds 
an average of 118 quarts. The barrel 
has been the one universally advocated 
from the Rockies to New England, and 
in lieu of a national law regulating the 
size of apple container, it is regarded 


by shippers as an already establisheq 
standard. In many parts of the east it 
is always understood that a barrel is of 
that size when no other is mentioned 

However, while the international ap- 
ple barrel is generally regarded as 
standard, the apple crop of the country 
is by no means packed in such a unj- 
form container. In western New York 
the barrel adopted by the internationa] 
apple shippers’ association is now 
largely used, and leading packers al- 
lege that from experience they find 
such a barrel holds a half bushel more 
than the old 100-quart barrel. The lat- 
ter is still used largely for pears or 
quinces in the Empire state. In the 
Hudson river district of New York, a 
smaller barrel is used, known in ship- 
ping parlance as “the 16%-inch barrel.” 


Handling Celery in Early Autumn. 


GEORGE C. BORCK, OTTAWA COUNTY, MICH. 








We do not store celery for winter in 
this vicinity, as our shipping facilities 
cease when the boats quit running, 
which is generally about December 10. 
The railroad freight rates are too high. 
This means for shipments to Chicago 
or Milwaukee. We do, however, store 
celery temporarily, when the weather 
gets too severe and it freezes hard 
enough to crust the ground. Such 
heavy frost would injure the celery. 
So during the latter part of October 
and early November we take all the 
green and partially bleached celery and 
truck it. Growers here, with but one 
exception, have no storage houses. 

We generally pull celery in the after- 
noon when it is dry and spade our 
stalks as loose as possible to prevent 
bruising when pulling, as bruised cel- 
ery decays very rapidly and rot spreads 
quickly. The spader has a sharp spade 
and cuts the roots off squarely, leaving 
them about 3 or 4 inches long. He can 
generally keep two men busy pulling, 
picking off all dead leaves and leaving 
as much soil on the roots as they can, 
placing the stalks in baskets or crates. 
A trench is dug about 2 feet wide and 
from 6 to 10 inches deep and as long as 
needed. Most growers have _ them 
about 24 feet long and place them as 
near the celery as possible to save la- 
bor, and trench right in the fields, 

The celery is then set in the trenches 
in an upright position as close to- 
gether as they can be crowded without 
bruising, until the trenches are full. 
Stakes are then driven and boards are 
placed on the sides, just high enough 
to clear the celery tops. Then a few 
boards are put on for covers and about 
6 inches of dirt is thrown on to pre- 
vent freezing, rounding the dirt on top 
to shed rain. Some growers make an 
inverted V-shaped roof, which takes 
more work and lumber, but is the bet- 
ter way, as the roof sheds rain better, 
particularly if the celery has to stand 
for any length of time. Water is the 
one thing to keep out of stored celery, 
for a little of it causes rot, which soon 
spreads. The celery is left in these 
trenches for a short time only. 

The celery bleaches in one to three 
weeks when stored, depending upon 
how green it was when placed in the 
trenches. Some rot is experienced, but 
the proportion is small compared to 
what the loss would be if the celery 
was subjected to the repeated freezing 
and thawings that are so common late 
in the fall. Our celery crop is all 
cleaned .up by December 10. 
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“TI saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 


¥. E. MYERS & BRO. HONORED. 


They capture highest award at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The 
World’s Fair judges have awarded F.E. 
Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, highest 
grand prize and gold medal for their fa- 
mous line of Pumps, Hay Tools, etc. 
This is only another proof of the fact 
that everyone who knows the best 
“Takes off his hat to The Myers.” —[Adv. 
































Sweet Potato Thdustry in California, 


c. B. MILLS, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 





Good sweet potatoes may be raised in 
many sections, but in the very heart 
of the great’ San Joaquin valley there 
are several thousand acres of land that 
seem to be peculiarly adapted to this 
jndustry. Here they excel in smooth- 
ness and in keeping qualities. 

Prior to 1893, the sweet potato was 
grown only in connection with fruit 


and was shipped in small lots to San 
Francisco, 


At times this crop sold for 














CNCH OF SWEET POTATOES, 


as little as 40 cents per 100 pounds, and 
again as high as $3. From this small 
beginning sweet potato raising has in- 
creased and flourished until now 1000 
carloads are shipped annually from 
this favored spot, markets being found 
as far north as the British possessions, 
and, as far east as Colorado and Mon- 
tana, 

Sweet potatoes yield from 100 to 200 
sacks per acre, and the price is from 
nts to $1.50 per sack at the railroad 
The land is a light sand, free 
from flint, and costs from $30 to $75 
per acre, with free water-right. It is 
cultivated almost entirely by the own- 
who came usually with u limited 
capital, and lived in one room cabins. 
The only tools, implements and stock 
necessary to engage in sweet potato 
growing, are a plow, a shovel, a rake, 
a hoe, two horses, and a wagon. 

The seed -potatoes are placed in hot- 
beds about March 1, and begin to 
sprout in from seven to ten days. They 
are ready to plant in the field about 
May 1, and are planted in that month. 
The land is given two good plowings, 


on 
do CC 
stations. 


ers, 


and then is thrown up in ridges 3 feet 
apart. The plants are set in the ridges 
14 inches apart, and four men can plant 
an acre of prepared land in one day. 
Three irrigations are necessary during 
the growing season, and it requires skill 
to produce good marketable sweets, 
Harvesting begins about October 1, 
and continues for two months. The 
tops are cut three rows at a time and 
rolled over like a carpet to one side. 
Sweet potatoes are dug with a com- 
mon plow, which splits the ridges down 
the middle and throws the potatoes on 
top. They are then picked up and 
placed in piles of from 500 to 800 pounds 
each. The vines are put over them to 
protect them from the sun and the cold 
nights. About December 1 the perfect 
sweets are corded solidly in cellars, 
like cordwood, and are not disturbed 
again until boxed or sacked for the 
market. These cellars are made under 
the small house of the owner, or else 
built half above and half below ground, 
being about 8 feet from top to bottom 
with a capacity of from 60 to 70 tons 
each. The culls are the large cracked 
potatoes, and the small rooty ones, and 
it has been estimated that nearly 1000 
tons have been used principally for 
stock feed. They sell in the field at 
from 50 cents to $1 per two-horse load. 
A canning industry is to be established 
a little later. The unsalable sweets 
can then be canned or evaporated. 


The Winter Window Garden. 


LAURA JONES, KENTUCKY, 








The windows in the ordinary farm- 
house will not always prove a success 
for window gardening unless one knows 
what to select for this purpose. The 
hardy or Holland bulbs are beautiful 
and showy, most of them are exquisite- 
ly fragrant, are of the easiest culture 
and will bloom under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

The hyacinth is the queen of the 
hardy bulbs. The large show or Dutch 
hyacinths are usually given first place, 
but the Roman hyacinths are sweet, 
graceful ‘and beautiful, and are very 
valuable for cuttings. Procure hya- 
cinth bulbs in October or November 
and even as late as December, pot in 
a light, porous soil, of leaf mold, gar- 
den soil and sand, set away for five 
weeks for roots to form, and then grad- 
ually bring to the light and sunshine, 
These directions should be followed for 
all hardy bulbs. 


HAVE SOME HANGING BASKETS, 

No window garden is complete with- 
out a hanging basket or two, and five 
or six bulbs of oxalis in a 6-inch pot 
or basket will give a beautiful display 
of the small bright flowers during most 
of the winter. One should have a few 
chrysanthemums in the window to give 











WEIGHING CABBAGES 








FOR SAUER KRAUT 


When the first heads are well formed the cabbage field is gone over and 
all that are ready are cut out and taken to the kraut factory. A wagon is 


driven through, 


who-arranges them systematically as shown in the illustration. 


as high as three tons are hauled in one 


from $4.50 to $5 per ton for cabbage heads. 
field in the truck section south of Chicago. 


several cutters take out the heads, hand them to the loader 


Sometimes 
load. The grower usually receives 
This photograph was taken in a 


PLANTS AND. FLOWERS 


flowers until bulbs are ready to be 
brought to light. The little Allium ne- 
apolitanum has always been a favorite 
winter flowering bulb with me, The 
calla is not hardy like the Holland 
bulbs, yet few window gardens are 
complete without this, and if one has a 
south window it will pay to add it and 
move to warmer place at night. In se- 
verely cold weather several thicknesses 
of newspaper wrapped around plants 
will prevent freezing. 

Many are delighted with the Harrisii 
lily, and a bulb planted in a 6 or 7-inch 
pot and given six weeks in the dark, 
then gradually brought to the light, 
warmth and sunshine, will give much 
pleasure in the spring. The freesia can 
be potted until November, the earlier 
the better. They will add their wealth 
of beauty and fragrance to the window 
garden, blooming during the dreariest 
months of the year, when they will be 
much appreciated. If the winter cul- 
tivation of plants is not confined to 
one window, sweet violets and pansies 
can both be grown, but the air of a 
stove-heated room is too dry for them. 
The pansies. grown in winter are usual- 
ly much larger than those grown on the 
outside. 

THE BEST FERN, 

The Boston fern is one of the grand- 
est plants of recent introduction for 
pot culture, and is always showy and 
beautiful. This can be grown in a 
north window where no flowering 
plants would thrive. The smilax, as- 
paragus and speengerii are not very 
susceptible to the cold, and unless wa- 
ter is withheld remain a bright green 
the entire winter, and give a bit of 
summer brightness in the north win- 
dow. 

Many amateur window gardeners 
make the mistake of watering the 
plants too frequently in winter, Often 
bulbs are kept so wet they rot before 
they bloom. It is best to water only 
when soil is dry on top, as a plant does 
not need nearly so much water in win- 
ter as at other seasons. Lily bulbs will 
rot very quickly if kept too moist. 
When hyacinth buds are inclined to 
open with very short stalks, a dark pa- 
per cone placed over them, with the 
smaller opening to the light, will bring 
them to the desired length. 





Storing Cabbage for Winter. 


CHARLES MITTENDORF, ILLINOIS. 





First a dry spot of ground must be 
selected, if possible one that is nat- 
urally well drained, but avoid a hill- 
side. With a large plow make a trench 
6 to 8 inches deep going and returning 
in the same furrow and finishing with 
a shovel, that is cleaning out the small 
ridge in the center which has been left 
by the plow. On a dry day the cab- 
bage is pulled and turned upside down 
and allowed to drain for an hour or so. 

Place the cabbage in the trench close 
together with the roots up. Then plow 
several furrows against the cabbage 
en either side and finish with a shovel 
putting on about 6 inches of dirt. When 
the ground has frozen 2 or 3 inches 
cover with corn stalks to the depth 
of a foot. If the cabbage shows any 
signs of decay it is time ill-spent to 
bury it, also in seasons when the rain- 
fall has been excessive during growing 
season, cabbage will keep but a short | 
time and should not be buried. 


Clover Hay—Well made clover hay 
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end other truit trees at wholesale prices. Price 
list free. B. &. JOHNSTON, Box 8, Stockley, Dob 








is an excellent corrective for concen- | 


trated feeds in winter. For pig feeding 
clover hay should be run through the 
feed cutter and the chaffed material 
well soaked by pouring scalding water 


over it. To the material so softened | 
add meal and feed the mixture once a | 
day to all pigs except those in the last | 


stages of fattening. 


Coal Oil or Kerosene is a cheap and 
effective preventive and exterminator 
of lice in chicken houses. 














New to the market but very choice. 
Fully tested, 16 years a rec bearer. 
Stock limited. ~ Order early. E 

fine variety in our matchless peach cli- 
? mate. Fine new catalog. Write for it. 


Harriscn's Vurser es Box 19, Berlin, Md | 


W F | L DRILLING 


Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either 5 eesp ce 
Ghaliow wells .n any kina of soil or — Mounted 
gines or horse 
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wheels or on sills. Wi 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
BROS... 


Ithaca, N. YW. 





bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


S$ AT WHOLPSILE PRICES 


For 2 B yuere.we have e been selling 
the consum Send for 
faeeeey see list and cninloges a 
Kieg Harness Co., 9 Lake St., Owego, N. Y. 








New way to smoke meat ina 


few 
’ punavean’s LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 


from Meter aweee. Delicious stone, Ge 
Cleaner, wm gy ke house n 
for circular. HAUSER A Bho. Mince. 


“ABENAQUE” 
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THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 


THE IMPROVED 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


There are many reasons for this, a few of which we give below: 


First, last and always, 


THE U. 8, SEPARATOR SKIMS THE GLEANEST 


It holds World's Record for clean skimming, having averaged for so con- 
secutive runs a loss of only .0138 of x per cent. in the skimmilk, 


THE U. S, HAS A PRACTICAL LOW SUPPLY CAN into which it is very 


easy to pour milk, 
THE U.S. WEARS THE LONGEST with the least expense, so its users say. 
THE U. S. CAN PRODUCE THICK CREAM as well as thin cream without 


clogging, thus enablin 


4 


the user to meet the requirements of the many cream- 


eries that demand thick cream and pay ome cent more a pound for it. 

THE U. S. IS THE SAFEST SEPARATOR, its gears being entirely enclosed, 
thus doing away with all danger of injury to them or those around it, 

THE U. S. SAVES TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, as all who will buy one 


will soon find out, 


From the above it is easy to understand why 


THE U. §. SEPARATOR 18 THE MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY 


Write Jor handsome illustrated catalogue. 
We have transfer houses at many different points, thus insuring prompt delivery to any section, 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellov-s Falls, Vt. 














PREPARED 
FOR HOMEFACTORY ORFARM 


SLOANS LINIMENT 


THIS TIME TESTED FAMILY REMEDY 





PENETRATES 
WONDERFULLY 


> ALL DEALERS 

































Poultry Feeding 
And Fattening 


A handbook for poultry keepers on the 
‘standard andimproved methods of feed- 
ing and marketing all kinds of poultry. 


a The subject of feeding and fattening poultry is 
largely from the side of the best practice 


and experi 







ence here and abroad, although the un- 
deri science of feeding is ‘as fully as 
needful, The subject covers including 
chickens, broilers, capons, waterfow! ; 
how to feed under various and for differ- 


ent purposes, The whole subject of capons and 
caponizing is treated in detail, A great mass of 
practical information and experience not readily 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and explicit 
directions for fattening and preparing for market. 
The broad scope of the book is shown in the follow- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Profits in Poultry, Care of Poultry, 
Keep Fowls, Breeds and Breeding, Feeds and Feed- 
ing, Hatching and Rearing the Natural Way, Arti- 


ficial Incubati Broilers and Capons, The Market 
End, Waterf eys, » Pea s, 
Piceons and Squab Raising, Enemies and Diseases, 

Profusely Gx? 1-2 inches. 


Price 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 


illustrated, 169 3 
Cloth, 60 cents, petea 





THE NATIONAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


t MEET EVERY DEMAND 
When snvestigntios the adver- 
tised merits of Cream Separa- 

tors, do not forget that the 

NATIONAL is known as 
the practical cream sepa- 
rator for the ‘‘actual’’ 

Dairy Farmer. Send for 

booklet No. 32. Write to-day. 

NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE COv, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Western Agents 
Hastings Industrial Co., 
79 Dearborn &t., Chicago, Ll. 
(Agents wanted in unoccupied Territory. 





















Acheap, derabie 
roof. y 
handy man 
with hammer 
and knife can 
make it with 


Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 


Outlaste other roofs, no cost for repairs. Looks well 
anywhere and wears well. Sand or gravel 6 
Booklet, prices and samples sent on Tequest. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co.,50 Pine St.,New York 
$5000 


s’ Guide ‘soox 


all Fur Animals. 
all kinds of 

























BARN AND PASTURE 
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Observations on the St. Louis Swine Show 


_ 


The swine department of the expo- 
sition at St Louis was wholly up to in- 
ternational world’s fair standard, 
Never before was there such an over- 
whelming display both in numbers and 
in superior quality. In commenting on 
the show for these columns, George 
S. Prine, superintendent of the swine 
department, writes us: “The high or- 
der of the exhibits among the swine 
Was such as has never before been pro- 
duced in America or abroad. While 
those awarded the honors were of the 
highest type and character, there were 
animals not recognized by ribbons 
which, in the judgment of many, were 
cf high excellence. The awards were 
sc few in comparison with the large 
number of exhibits that it was difficult 
tc administer justice.” 

Swine exhibits were shown in all the 
various sub-divisions and specialized 
breeds. Lard and bacon types were 
present in perfection. Some of the 
Poland-Chinas and Berkshires exhibited 
were pronounced by the judges prac- 
tically perfect. The perfection of fit- 
ting was a striking feature. The art of 
preparing the show pig has certainly 
been mastered by those who displayed 
their products at the world’s fair. 

No class of swine which has gained 
any prominence was omitted from the 
show. From the compact Essex to the 
long side Tamworth and the large 
Yorkshire there was every combina- 
tion and variation of type. 


EXHIBITS OF SWINE BY STATES, 


Entries Hogs Entries Hogs 





Mo .28 a4 5 7 
_ ee 2 387 3 57 
” ere 18 186 3 42 
D.  cuceauess 15 184 2 9 
Neb * 61 +. 76 
en 8 103 1 18 
BE vcoces 8 103 . 6 187 
DORE seccvs 6 48 1 6 
EXHIBITS BY BREEDS 
En- En- 
tries No tries No 

Poland- er 4 1235 

CRINAS .si< 38 312 Tamworths... 4 86 
Berkshires: ..30 368 Victorias ....2 30 
Duroc- Cheshires 1 5 

Jerseys ....29 336 Hampshires.. 2 36 
Chester Small 

Whites .....22 382 Yorkshires..1 13 
Large 

Yorkshires.. 5 139 


American Royal a Great Success. 








The American Royal live stock show 
was without a doubt the largest and 
finest aggregation of purebred ani- 
mals ever seen in one ring. The weath- 
er being pleasant, the attendance all 
the week was heavier than at any pre- 
vious show, Thursday being the ban- 
ner day, when over 10,000 people were 
in the grounds. The show was a suc- 
cess from the opening to the close. The 
exhibitors and the managers all pro- 
nounced it ‘‘The greatest show we have 
ever had.” The judges were kept busy 
selecting the prize winners, the entries 
being so numerous. 

HEREFORDS AND SHORTHORNS, 

Overton Harris of Harris, Mo, was 
the winner of the $500 cup offered by 
Cc. W. Armour for the best herd of 
Herefords in the entire show. Choice 
Goods, the Tebo land and cattle 
company of Clinton, Mo, entry, held 
his own in the Shorthorn ring as 
he has done in several shows, and was 
declared senior champion and grand 
champion any age of the Shorthorn 
bulls. 

ATTRACTIVE HORSE EXHIBIT, 

The horse exhibit was bigger, better 
and more interesting than ever. The 
awards were as follows: Grand cham- 
pion draft stallion any age or breed, to 
McLaughlin Brothers on Univers, a 
Percheron; champion coach stallion any 
age or breed, Appropos, French coach, 
owned by McLaughlin Brothers, and 
Euto, German coach, owned by J. 
Crouch & Son, tied and divided purse. 
Sweepstake Shire stallion any age to 
Watson Wood Brothers, and Kelly on 
Nailstone Modern Type. Sweepstake 


| Belgian draft stallion any age, to J. 





Crouch & Son on Carnot; 
French coach stallion any age, to Mec- 


champion 


Laughlin Brothers on Appropos. Best 
Fercheron stallion any age, to Me. 
Laughlin Brothers on Univers. Best: 
German coach stallion any age, tc 
Crouch & Son on Euto. 

SWINE DISPLAY NOT LARGE, 

The swine exhibit was rather small 
but was well attended and much inter- 
est was manifested. Duroc-Jerseys 
were exhibited in larger numbers than 
mmy other breed. There was consider. 
able competition for the prizes, which 
were pretty evenly divided. J. B. Da- 
vis of Fairview, Kan, was awarded the 
prize for the championship boar, Sham- 
rock 20569, and McFarland Brothers 
of Pettis county, Mo, carried off the 
honors for the champion sow, Grace 
McFarland. In the Berkshire classes 
G. G. Council, the Illinois breeder, was 
awarded most of the prizes. His boar, 
King Charmen, carried off the cham- 
pionship, while Charmen Bell won the 
honors in the sow class. Prizes in the 
Chester White classes were taken by 
Avery Brothers of Argentine, Kan, and 
Croco Brothers of Olathe, Kan. 

The sales held by the different breed- 
ers’ associations were well attended. 
The bidding was generally brisk, and 
the sales fairly satisfactory. At the 
Aberdeen-Angus sale, the 14 bulls sold 
averaged $92.85; 36 females sold aver- 
aged $122.08; the 50 head averaged 
$113.90; Delia 4th, consigned by H. H. 
Anderson, topped the sale at $285, go- 
ing to E. T. Davis of Iowa City, Ia; 
Crown Bearer, consigned by W. B. See- 
ley, topped the bull sales at $215, going 
to J. M. Hannah of Tarkio, Mo. At 
the sale of Shorthorns, 40 females aver- 
aged $160.75; 13 bulls averaged $264.61; 
the 53 head averaged $186.98. 

ee 

“Why the Fishes Fail” is the title 
of a little pamphlet of the popular 
series issued by the German Kali 
works of 93 Nassau street, New York. 
This is in reality a story of potash and 
its relation to the plant. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated and full of solid facts 
and interesting reading from cover to 
cover. It will be mailed free to any 
person requesting it. 





To Cut Up a Pig—The little illustra- 


tion shows the carcass of a hcg with 
the head removed. 
It has been = split 
down the back and 
the chine, or back- 
bone, removed. The 


lines show where to 
cut to secure hams, 








shoulders and side 
. 

meat. These dif- 
ferent cuts are 
carefully trimmed, 
the trimmings go- 

ing into the sausage mill. 

Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
ree of charge, but for immediate private advice 


by mail $1 should be imclosed. The prescriptions 
printed below can be put up by any druggist, but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always advertised in our advertising columns and 
often can be advantageously employed for the very 
ailment inquired about. 


Scratches—Subscriber has a horse 
that has scabs on the back part of 
its fetlock, extending down to the hoof. 
Poultice the part with linseed meal 
made up with hot water. Change the 
poultice once a day, and continue for 
one ‘week. Then mix one ounce oxide 
of zinc with two ounces vaseline and 
apply a little once a day. 


Indigestion—W. A., New York, has 
a horse that has sick turns somewhat 
like colic. Feed the horse regularly and 
not too much, and water before feeding 
grain. Mix four ounces each of sul- 
phate of iron and nitrate of potassium, 
divide into 24 doses and give one at 
night in bran mash until all are taken. 


Twins—M. J. B., New York, has a 
heifer two years old, and she has never 
come in heat. She is a twin; the other 
one was a bull, Usually a heifer whose 
twin 4s a bull will not breed, although 
there are cases where they have. 























The Sow and Her Pigs. 


W. H. HALE, MISSISSIPPI. 


During the time the sow is carrying 
her pigs, about 112 days, she must have 
as much nourishing food as is neces- 
sary to keep her in good condition and 
produce healthy, well-developed pigs. 
If possible, she should have a good 
though small pasture, but if the grass 
is short, she should be given some kind 
of soft feed. Pumpkins and sweet po- 
tatoes are good. Wheat, bran and 
shorts, with skimmilk or whey, are al- 
ways wholesome foods either before or 
after farrowing. 

About two weeks before farrowing 
the sow should be put in a pen by her- 
self, so that she will become acquaint- 
with her new quarters before the 
pigs come. The pen should have a floor, 
a good roof, and at least three sides 
should be closed tight, to keep out wind 
and rain. On the inside, a piece of 
2x4 scantling, or a round pole should 
be fastened 8 inches from the floor and 
4 inches from the wall. This protects 
the pigs and prevents the sow crushing 


ed 
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A CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE PRODUCERS 


This interesting picture was taken during delivery hours at the Conewango-Summit company, 
The company was organized in June, 
cents a pound, The skimmilk is returned to the patrons. 

are received from 29 patrons and about 180 pounds butter per day 
It is operated on the test plan, having an up-to-date separator 
and general manager who owns a quarter interest in the plant. 


ery, in Warren county, Pa. 
butter for patrons at 8 
4000 pounds milk 
keep this creamery 


with a thoroughly efficient superintend=2nt 

cers are: President, J. W. Honhart; vice- president, R. F. Bailey; treasurer, C. 

ager, E. W. Honhart 
them. A supply of coarse salt and Manufacturing company, its chief 
ashes or charcoal should be kept in the agents for the sale of its factory 
pen constantly to satisfy the craving machines, also carried off the grand 
for such food, and will usually prevent prize for its own magnificent exhibit 
pig eating. of creamery and dairy apparatus and 

After farrowing the sow should be supplies. The De Laval machines are 
given nothing but a very little bran yery much in evidence at St Louis. 
in water for the first 24 hours. This Aside from the company’s large dis- 
may be increased a very little the sec- play, one is used in the operation of the 
ond and third days. After that her exposition model dairy, one in the Jer- 
food should consist of wheat bran and gey barn, one with the Shorthorn herd, 
shorts and sweet potatoes, pumpkins, another is found in the educational 


and milk. It requires close 
and common sense to give 
kind and amount of food to 
sow and her pigs in the best 


crushed oats 
attention 
the right 
keep the 
condition. 

A good start 
rapid development 
order to secure this, 
food should be given. Sweet potato 
vines are the very best. If they can- 
mot be had, sweet potatoes shouid be 
fed daily. They are easily grown and 
harvested. The pigs will begin to eat 
when about three weeks old. A place 
Should then be provided for them ad- 


necessary for the 
of the pigs, and in 
plenty of green 


is 


open six months in the year. 


joining the pen where the sow is kept, 
and they should be allowed to pass out 
and in at will. Soaked corn should be 
given at first, and as soon as they will 
eat it, crushed oats and milk in small 
quantities, the amount to be increased 
as the -pigs grow older. As soon as 
they will eat them, sweet potato vines 
should be given in abundance if they 
can be had, in addition to oats, shorts 
and milk. The pigs should be pushed 
as rapidly as possible from the start, 
for the sooner they can be made to 
weigh 200 pounds each, the more profit- 
able will they be 


The De Laval’s Grand Prize 








Announcement that the grand prize 
award for cream separators at the St 
Louis exposition was won by the De 
Laval company is proudly advertized 
on another page. The De Laval peo- 
ple also emphasize that their separa- 
tor won similar honors at Buffalo, Paris 
and Chicago. As a matter of fact, the 
De Laval won double honors at St 
Louis, since the Creamery Package 





building, and still another in the United 
States experiment station. In reviewing 
the exposition awards, the New York 
Sun says: 

“The grand prize for centrifugal 
cream separators has been awarded 
The De Laval Separator companv. as 
was to have been expected, showing 
that there has been no material change 


in the relative position of the separator , -— 


manufacturers since the making of | 
similar awards at Buffalo, Paris, Chi- 
cago and other previous world’s expo- | 
sitions. The De Laval exhibit at St 
Louis is.a handsome one, in keeping 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


1904, With a capital of $2000. 


with the prestige of these well-known 
creaming machines, which have done so 
much for modern dairying and its 
products.” 





For Dog | Fanciers. 





KENNEL SECRETS—How to Breed, Ex- 
hibit and Manage Dogs, by “Ash- 
mont.” New, revised edition, Illus- 
trated, 6%x9 inches, 348 pages, cloth. 
Little Brown & Co, Boston. 
This new revised edition of Kennel 

Secrets, which has always been recog- 

nized as the highest authority in its 

field, will be welcomed by the novice 
as well as by the large kennel owner. 

The author has carefully revised the 

text of the former edition, supplying 

additional material when necessary to 
bring the topics treated thoroughly up 
to date. The text is divided into three 
parts, management, exhibiting, breed- 
ing, each embellished by many superb 
engravings, showing specimens of the 
dog nearest perfection and in many dif- 
ferent positions. Not a few popular 
beliefs have been antagonized, mysti- 
cal speculations and ungrounded theo- 





limited, cream- 
It makes and sells 
In the flush of the season about 

were made. It is intended to 


The offi- 


Beyer; secretary and general man- 


ries have been excluded; and the meas- 
ures advocated are such only as rest on 
bases proved sound by observation and 
experience. Taking all in all, it is a 
work without which no intelligent dog 
owner’s library can be called complete. 
For sale by Orange Judd Company, 
price, net, $3, postpaid $3.29. 


_—_——_- - > _—- 
Cost of Producing Milk—The aver- 
age cost for producing milk at the New 
Jersey experiment station during a pe- 
riod of five years was 2.38 cents per 
quart. This estimate includes the cost 
of feed, labor, interest and decrease in 
the value of the herd. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





| Pare Best Cough Medicine 
BALSAM Safe, Sure, Prompt 


































































SEPARATOR 
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The Separator News 


Did you think all separators were 
alike—that any kind was good enough 
—that makers of bucket bow! separa- 
tors would tell you their machines are 
poor? Some dairymen have thought } 

so—have drop @ bunch of money 
that way. But — mot if you ins 
vestignte—read The Separator News— 
learn that 


Separators are Vastly Different 


A cow’s leg and tail may look alik 
but they're very different. One is g 
for support—the other to swipe your 
facein filytime. 
SEPARATORS are just 
as different. ‘he 
Separator Newstells 
how, tells it plainly, 
tells why Tubulars 
are best, appeals to © 
our judgment. Tu- 
ulars recover more 
butter fat— skim 
twice as clean by 
oficial tests, It'sthe 
only simple bowl 
separator. The Sep- 
arator News tells 
about separators—is issued periodical- 
ly—subscription free. Write for it 
and ia No. C-100, 





Tuttle’s Elixir 


$100.00 REWARD. 

Cures all species of fameness, 

curbs, splints, contracted 

cords, thrush, etc., in horses. 

Equally good for internal 

use in colic, distemper, foun- 

der, pneumonia, etc. Satise 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Used andendorsed 

. ~ byAdams Express Company. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR Cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. beg 100-page 
book, ** Veterinary Experience,” Fre 

TUTTLE’ 8 ELIXIR ns 60 Beverly 8t., “boston, Bass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs— none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters: they offer only tempornry reliefif ang. 










A Lady can bold him, Prof. 


SEND US 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or Horse 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 


But first get our Catalogue, 
giving prices, and our shipping 
tags and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes. We also buy 
taw furs and ginseng. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


















AND 
ECENT 


NEW necenr BOOKS 


Irrigation Farming, Z. Af, Wtlcox..........+ 
Fumigation Methods, Wi”. G. Jchnuson......... 
The Book of Corn, Herbert My rick pecaneneoctn i 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, ‘I. G. Curtis... 1.00 
Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn. . 50 


4 ORANGE JUDD (COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, uette Doitding, 
New York, N. ¥. ‘nicago, Lil. 

















GRAND PRIZE 


St. Louis Exposition 





RANDOLPH & Cana SrB., 
CHICAGO. 
$213 Fueert Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

8 & 11 Drumm &r., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Exclusively awarded the 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Every Highest Award 


at every International Exposition 
for twenty-five years 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : 
74. CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


$28 Youvare Squans, 
MONTREAL. 

78 & 77 Yor Strest, 
TORONTO, 

248 McDermot AvENuE, 
WINNIPEG. 














cast fron, lined with steel. 





cooks EL E CT kest R Ad way and with the least co 


Boilers made of 
Capacity from 25 to 100 gals. Strong, well made and will last indefinitely. Order hee 
EL the cold weather catches you. Ww 


LECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box gg. Quincy, Hiinois. 


OUBLE THE FOOD VALUE 


can be secured from grain fed to live stock if it is cooked. a is mace eacily 
"CT Te) d 1C F by the animal stom:uch, 


G FEED COOKER 


heavy galvanized steel, made in 12 sizes, 


Tite at once for free circulars and prices. 




















uses, as Log scalding renderi 
ty Earns its cost for any farmer in a year. Lasts 


le "t buy @ cooker till you getour free cireular. 
8. LEWIS, 14 Main S$ 


butter 


Wiebe 

Buggies, $8.60, Write for 
“catalogue. Learn how to vehicles parts 
Scie meateniecm emcee 





BUHR ‘STONE MILLS 


Money makers and moncy 
savers. Last for many 
years. Easy to operate. 
Grind Feed, Corn Meal, 
etc. Write tous abont them. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
9232 KENTUCKY AVE. 
tadianepoiis, ind. 








cific Opthalmi 
lindness and eher 


No | More Blind Horses iron" 


Barry Co., a City,lowa,have sure cure 





THE CROWN Bone Sutter 


a a a eae 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
VERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








AD 
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That’s what users say about the great 


PRAIRIE STATE 


Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated tales tells why 


R they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Pugtete Btate Incubator Co., 
Box 899, Homer City, Pa. 


RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the 
best Incubators and Brooders 














SAFE SIDE 


Don'tinvite failure by buying un- 
tried machines, many years 


pass Successful 


Incubators & Brooders 
have been the standard. Best results with least care, 
Send for free Incubator Catalogue, Poultry book four 


cents. Poultry paper one year ten cents. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., Dopt. 104, Des Moines, la. 








tells howto make money 

-—How to raise young chicks 

—~' early ———— when 

prices are high. Howto make 

@ profit on ducks, How to 

feed for heavy fowls. How 

to make hen slay. Why not 

get an adequate return fem 

poultry? +44 not og modern 
methods this year? 

Why not learn oe incuba= 

tors and brooders from a firm 

a who — in business since 










MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 


Preparing Butter for the Navy. 





I understand that the United States 
navy lets contracts annually for large 
amounts of butter. One firm last year 
handled over 250,000 pounds of butter 
for the government. What are the re- 
quirements for butter of this kind and 
how is it classified?—{J. D. Phillips, 
Seneca County, N Y. 

Through the courtesy of Howard D. 
Reynolds, of New York, who supplied 
a large amount of butter for the navy 
last year, we are able to give the fol- 
lowing specifications for butter under 
classes 1 and 2: It shall be fresh but- 
ter, not below the grade of creamery 
extras, made between May 15 and July 
1, from pasteurized milk or cream, and 
packed at the creamery where made, in 
tins hermetically sealed by being com- 
pletely soldered. The moisture in the 
butter must not exceed 18%. Each tin 
to contain three pounds, weight of tin 
not included. There must be no pre- 
servative used other than common salt, 
and that shall be at a rate giving not 
less than 21%4% nor more than 3% of salt 
in the butter at time of packing. The 
tins to be made of perfect IC charcoal 
tin (weighing 108 pounds per box of 112 
sheets, 14x20-inch size). 

Each tin must be carefully wrapped 
in paper and packed in sawdust, in 
new, substantial wooden boxes, two 
dozen tins to each box, the boxes to be 
completely filled with sawdust. The 
boxes must be in good shipping condi- 
tion and shall have hoop-iron straps 
around the ends of each, the tops being 
securely fastened on with screws. Each 
tin and box must be marked with the 
contents, name of contractor and date 
of packing. 

Each bidder must furnish with his 
bid the name and location of the 
creamery or creameries where the but- 
ter will be made. The butter must be 
packed in tins, and the tins fully sealed 
with solder, and marked as directed, at 
the creamery where the butter is made 
and within 48 hours from the time of 
churning. The tins must be thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilized by heating just 
before filling with butter. After pack- 
ing, the tins must be closed and sealed 
immediately. All butter to be stored at 
a temperature 50 degrees from the time 
it is packed until delivered. The manu- 
| facture and packing of the butter is 
subject to supervision by government 
inspectors. 





The Dairy Cow in Autumn. 








In discussing dairy cows and their 
| care, Prof G. T. Haecker of the Min- 
nesota station says: “One night or 
even a few hours of cold rain causes 
an enormous shrinkage of milk. Food, 
comfort and contentment are the prime 
factors in successful dairying, and it 
is not too much to say that comfort 
is the primest factor. To feed well but 
disregard the bodily comfort of’ ‘the 
cow is to court and insure disappoint- 
ment. A cow will fail to elaborate a 
full mess of milk if she is wet or shiv- 
ering from cold, no matter how gener- 
ously she is fed. 

“Autumn is a more critical period 
for a cow fresh in milk than winter. 
Cold rains and raw winds are fruitful 
causes of decreasing milk. The first 
makes inactive the muscular system, 
while the latter so disturbs the nervous 
system that it fails to perform its work. 
Cows should therefore not be exposed 
to fall rains, left out during cold nights, 
o1 confined in muddy or wet yards at 
any time. 

“The proof of this theory was clearly 
demonstrated by the Minnesota station 
herd two years ago. Some changes 
were being made in the cow barn which 
made it inconvenient to stable the 
cows for a few days, and just then a 
cold, rainy spell set in, to which the 
, cows were exposed. There was not 
| only a marked shrinkage in milk and 

butter fat at once, but they failed to 
| Fecover during the winter, though the 











feed was liberal and the care the best 
that could be given. The cows gave 
16.11 pounds of milk and 0.8 pound 
butter fat a day during the winter. It 
was known when the shrinkage took 
place and why, but the attempt to re- 
cover it failed. The next year such an 
experience was guarded against, and 
the same herd gave a daily average of 
28.4 pounds milk and 1.2 pounds fat. 
“It may be asked what the cows did 
with their food, since they were fed 


liberally during the winter. They 
made beef or tallow of it, for each 
gained an average of nearly half a 


pound a day, a gain that did neither 
the cows nor the owner any good. Dur- 
ing the two winters the herd was com- 
posed of the same cows, fed the same 
rations and received in every way the 
same careful attention, and yet be- 
cause of that mishap the herd failed by 
just 50% of doing its normal or possible 
work. Please think of this, and do not 
lose money by needlessly exposing 
cows in the autumn.” 





Protecting Stock in Winter Cheaply. 





D. B. THOMAS, MISSOURI. 
On account of scant means many 
farmers who have the desire to do 
well are deterred from furnishing the 


necessary shelter for stock in winter. 
Again, many others are renting and of 
course cannot afford to erect costly and 
permanent buildings. These and other 
causes operate to keep many thousands 
of stock out in the weather, suffering 
end losing fiesh to themselves and 
money to their owners. In some cases 
it may be well nigh impossible to rem- 
edy the evil, but no doubt in many it 
might pe improved by plenty of fore- 
thought and just a little work. 

Even if your threshing is already 
done and you have no other shelter, it 
will pay to erect a stout framing on the 
erder of a lean-to with the open side 
to the south and cover it well with 
straw. If threshing is not yet over, it 
will be no extra work to stack it that 
way as the straw comes from the ma- 
chine. 

Stock fodder, hay or other material 
may also be used to advantage in this 
way, and although it may seem a waste 
of feed, it will be found to pay in the 
long run, in the saving of feed which 
ii will take,to keep up the animal heat 
from increased exposure standing out 
in all kinds of weather. 

If the farm needs the manure (and 
what farm doesn’t) there will also be a 
very large saving on that score. There 
will not only be a larger quantity saved, 
but the quality will at least be doubled 
and probably, in more than ordinary 
wet seasons, even quadrupled by avoid- 
ing the leaching rains which ordinarily 
carry away nearly all the elements 
which are immediately beneficial to 
growing crops. 
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Less Trichinae in Swine—Consular 
reports show that American swine im- 
ported into Germany made a good rec- 
ord last year. Prussian inspectors 
found only 60 cases of trichinae among 
American imported bacon and other 
hog products, compared with 150 cases 
in 1902. Inspector’s returns showed 793 
swine to be infected with trichinosis 
in Prussia in ’03, an increase of 58 
over the preceding year. 








Improving the Quality of Milk— 
The majority of investigations con- 
cerning the improvement of the qual- 
ity of milk seems to indicate that a 
dairyman must look to the improve- 
ment of breed rather than to the selec- 
tion of feed. Within the breed he must 
select animals which show a high per- 
centage of fat in the milk, as well as 
animals that will produce a large quan- 
tity. 





Cooking Feed for dairy cows has on 
the whole proved unprofitable. In some 


cases it has given better results than 
uncooked, but the increased yield is not 
enough to pay for the additional labor 
involved. 























































Beginners in Beekeeping. 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





When starting to keep bees do not 
commence with too many colonies. Six 
in well arranged hives would be suffi- 
cient to start with. You must learn to 
handle them; practice must be com- 
bined ‘with theory. Then as you gain 
knowledge enlarge your apiary to a 


profitable size. As knowledge in bee 
culture can be conveyed and obtained 
more rapidly by the eye than by any 
other means, a few days spent in some 
well conducted apiary, under the direc- 
tion of an expert apiarist, would be 
the best thing to do. 

In giving advice to a beginner as to 
how to manage an apiary, I would say, 
read all you can on the subject, and 


when the time comes act on your 

hest judgment. There is a fair profit 

in bee keeping, taken one year with 

another, but the fellow who starts in 

with the idea that “there are millions 

in it’ is very apt to find out when it 

is too late that he has set his eggs 
under the wrong hen, 

KEEP A FEW BEES, 
No farm is complete without at least 
a few hives of bees. There is no good 


reason why each family living on a 





POULTRY 


of stings required to inoculate the 
blood shows that about 30 at the rate 
of three or four a day will suffice, after 
which the effect of bee poison is trivial. 

In all operations with bees we must 
use gentleness. All quick, sudden jars 
and motions irritate them. Bees are 
always more gentle and less inclined to 
sting when they are gathering plenty 
of honey, and at such times the hives 
can be opened with very little danger. 
When there is a dearth of honey, the 
inmates of the same hive might show a 
great spirit of resentment. 


BENEFITS OF KEEPING BEES, 


A good smoker is indispensable to 
every beekeeper. When the fuel in it 
is well ignited, approach the hive and 
blow a few whiffs of smoke in the en- 
trance. Wait a minute, then blow a 
little more smoke until the bees set up 
a roaring noise. Then gently com- 
mence to open the hive, and if the bees 
show a desire to come up, blow a little 
more smoke over the tops of the frames, 
which will run the bees back. Bees can 
be smoked too much, particularly when 
the queens are to be found. Just how 
much to give depends upon their dis- 
position. 

The beekeeper and his hives are often 
considered a nuisance to the com- 
munity. On the contrary they are a 

















A PAIR OF IMPORTED TOULOUSE GEESE 


These geese, which were imported by E. B. Babcock of Chautauqua coun- 
ty, N Y, are noted breeders as well as show winers, The past season they won 


a first prize wherever shown, six in all. 


farm should not be supplied with the 
most wholesome sweet known. sees 
cost but little at the outset, and in some 
localities cost nothing to maintain. 
They furnish easy and interesting work, 
and I am sure some member of the 
family will find spare time enough to 


care for at least a few colonies. Beside, 
they add a homelike air to the farm, 
and are a positive benefit to flowers 


and fruit. Their industrious example 
is a severe rebuke to the careless, and 
every observer of the busy bees should 
Strive to emulate them. 


Italian bees are preferable to blacks, 
not only because they are better work- 
ers, but they are more easily handled 
and are better looking. The leather- 
colored I have found to average the 
hest workers, but for beauty I prefer 
the golden. When bred for business 
they score well as honey gatherers. 


GETTING IMMUNE TO STINGS, 


Beekeepers who work much With their 
bees soon become accustomed to sting- 
ing and do not suffer much. Experi- 
ments made to ascertain the number 


blessing, especially the bees. Aside 
from the honey they gather they do a 


very important work in pollenizing 
fruit and vegetable blossoms. Few of 
those who have only small garden 


patches realize that it would be almost 
impossible to grow perfect cucumbers 
without the aid of some insect or per- 
son to insure fertilization. The mar- 
ket gardener has long ago learned this 
fact and if there are no honey bees in 
the vicinity, he does not hesitate to 
procure at least a few hives to aid him 
in growing good and perfect vegetables. 
Some even go to the expense of hiring 
a few stands of bees and placing them 
in their greenhouses. 


Where a person is too timid to man- 
ipulate bees or has not the time nor 
taste for the pursuit, he may agree 
with some beekeeper to furnish the 
bees and care for them. A few years 
ago I agreel with a fruit grower of 
considerable fame to stock his farm 
with bees and have since kept from 18 
to 28 colonies there. He derives a ben- 
efit by securing a larger quantity of 
more perfect fruit and I get a crop of 
honey which ranges anywhere from 600 


AND BEES 


to 1200 pounds, according to the season. 
The only unpleasant feature that I 
have met with in this arrangement is 
that a number of hives are robbed each 
winter, since they are situated some 
distance from any house. 


Fattening Turkeys for Holiday Markets. 


B. P. WAGNER, MISSOURL 








Nothing pays better to be sent to 
market in. prime condition than the tur- 
key crop. :The average life of a turkey 
isonly seven months, and the true econ- 
omy of feeding is to give the chicks all 
they can digest from shell to slaughter. 
If they get all they can eat on the 
range, that is well. Usually this should 
be supplemented with regular rations 
when they come from the roost in the 
morning and two or three hours before 
they go to roost at night. The food 
may be slack in the morning, so they 
will go to the range with good appe- 
tites, but fill them up at night. 

The turkeys should be put upon a 
regular course of fattening food as ear- 
ly as October 15, when you propose to 
kill or sell the best birds for Thanks- 
giving market. The younger and light- 
er birds should be reserved for such 
holiday markets, as Christmas and New 
Years. They continue to grow quite 
rapidly until midwinter and you will be 
paid for the longer feeding. 

There is nothing better for fattening 
than old corn, fed partly in the kernel 
and partly in cooked meal, mashed up 
with boiled potatoes. Feed three times 
a day, giving the warm meal in the 
morning in long troughs, so all the 
flock may have a chance. Use milk in 
fattening if you keep a dairy. Feed 
only so much as they will eat up clean. 
New corn is apt to make the bowels 
loose and this should be guarded 
against. If the bowels get loose, give 
them scalded milk, which will generally 
correct the evil. 


World’s Fair “Poultry Show. 


The poultry show now being held at 
St Louis is the biggest the world has 
ever seen, with 11,000 birds from 41 
states and six foreign countries. The 
actual entries of chickens alone amount 
to more than 9000 birds, while pigeons, 
turkeys, pheasants and waterfowl are 
represented by 2000 entries. Of the 170 
different kinds of chickens on exhibi- 
tion, a feature is being made of the 
utility variety. 

Missouri naturally stands first in the 
largest number of birds entered, with 
1100. Canada is next with 1000 and IIli- 
nois sent 900. New York, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin and Indiana have entered 500 each. 
The New England states are well rep- 
resented, Massachusetts exhibiting 200. 
E. G. Robinson of Ft Atkinson, Wis, 
is the largest individual exhibitor, 
showing 300 birds, embracing about 150 
different varieties. The second largest 
exhibitor is Dr A. H. Phelps of Glens 
Falls, N Y, who has 60 varieties, many 
of which are new and odd and have 
never been shown before. 








——-_ 
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High Prices for Poultry—Record 
prices for thoroughbred poultry have 
been made the past season. W. R. 
Graves of Hampden county, Mass, sold 
seven White Wyandots for $550, includ- 
ing a two-year-old cock that won first 
at New York in 1903 for $200. These 
birds were purchased by a western fan- 
cier to show at St Louis. George H. 
Northup of Washington county, N Y, 
made a sale somewhat earlier in the 
season of 19 Rose Comb Black Minorcas 
for $3400 to go to Germany. Included 
in this was one cock at $1000 and an- 
other at $500. Mr Northup refused an- 
cther offer from the same country of 
$1600 for 50 pullets and ten cockerels to 
be delivered when four months old. 








Hen Manure—One ton of air-dried 
hen manure contains 32.6 pounds nitro- 
gen, 17 pounds potash and 30.8 pounds 
phosphoric acid. It should be used 
with care about the roots of plants. 
Applied in excess it has a tendency to 
burn, 








SAY, Mr. Poultryman! 
Do You Know 


7 your hens can be made to 
commence laying earlier and lay 
longer, producing 
igher results in egg yield, 


EB“: bird showing a 25 per cent, 
increase ? 
? 


Hs one hundred pounds of H-0 Poel- 

try Feed will go farther than two 

hundred pounds of any other feed ? 

ur say-so is not the authority on 
which these claims are based ? 


? 


Preston! experiments show that spring 
chickens will start to lay early in 


Orns (do yours?) and will continue 
right through the winter if you 


se a balanced ration exclusively. 
That it will promote rapid growth 


and 
) dl the healthiest chicks of 


ruest color and strongest frame, 
with 


Richest flavor of meat, 


we the cost of feeding is greatly 
diminished ? 


? 


Freedize intelligently, safely, scientific- 
ally, 


Eo conomicaily, practically, profitably, 
Ben one of your chickens 
ecides the secret of 
success? 


Something Special: 


We will mail free, to each purchaser 
of one bag of Poultry Feed, a copy of 
“ PouLtTRY FEEDS AND FEEDING,” by 
M. K. Bover. The price is $2.00 per 


sack, f. o. b., your station. 











MANN’S 


gives hens food which makes them lay. 
all bone, meat and gristle; never clogs, 
Free Trial. 
No money unti! satisfied that it cuts easiest 
and fastest. Return at our expense if nog 












Satisfied. oe ee 
F.W, MANN CO.,60X 49 MILFORD, MASS, 
eemmsionmeenil 
Incubators 
Zhe ORMAS sireccor 
vow TB tor tree catalogues fet 
BANTA MFG. CO., LIGONIER, INDIANA, Free Catalog 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 5, 1904 
The work of the American Agricultur- 
ist crop reporting bureau is nearly end- 
ed for this season. The final report of the 
corn crop will appear at an early date, 
and next week we will present our 
final estimate of yield of potatoes. On 
earlier pages of this issue appear our 
reports on rye and barley, both indicat- 
ing liberal crops. The situation to-day 
in various other money crops, broom 
corn, apples, peppermint, etc, is pre- 
sented elsewhere in these columns, en- 
abling the business farmer to keep 











very closely in touch with the 
movement and market. Occasion- 
ally we are obliged to chronicle 


disappointing facts of indifferent de- 
mand. But it is our business first ani 
last to serve subscribers with exact in- 
formation, be this what it may A close 
knowledge of crop output and trade 
demand will enable the farmer to form 
better judgment in the handling of his 
products, 





The British cotton growing associa- 
tion has become a fact, recently re- 
eeiving a royal charter through King 
Edward. This is another step in the 
crystallizing movement in western Eu- 
rope to grow cotton for British and 
continental looms. In England it is 
expected that this latest movement will 
eventually prove of assistance in the 
work of the organization named. It is, 
as frankly stated, ‘‘to relieve Great 
Britain as far as possible of the neces- 
sity of importing cotton from the 
United States and other foreign coun- 
tries.” What may be roughly classed 
as the annual cotton crop of the world, 
including that grown in the United 
States, and that fraction grown in oth- 
er cotton countries which finds its way 
into western Europe, is somewhat un- 
der 13,000,000 bales. Of this 10 to it 
millions are produced in our own south- 
land. England, Germany, France, etc, 








EDITORIAL 


are thoroughly in earnest in their en- 
deavor to cut loose from dependence 
upon our own crop. Competition here 
hinted at will some day prove much 
more formidable than at present. 





—_——_ 


Money for Your Experience. 





What new fruits, vegetables or other 
crops have you had experience with 
during the season of 1904? What was 
the result of this experience with new 
varieties? What were the results fol- 
lowing the employment of new methods 
with old varieties? American Agricul- 
turist wants to get this information 
now while it is fresh in your mind. 
Write it out in your own words, fully 
and freely, now that the season’s work 
is over and results known to you. To 
the writers of the best baker’s dozen re- 
ports received by December 10, we will 
award $40 in cash prizes and books, di- 
vided as follows: To the winner of the 
first prize goes $15 cash; second prize, 
$10 cash; third prize, $5 cash. For each 
of the next ten best articles, $1 in 
books from our catalog, prepaid. 

This is essentially an opportunity for 
the plain, everyday farmer, his wife, 
his son or his daughter. No one is 
barred. It is not necessary that you 
should have experience in writing for 
the papers. It is the business of the 
editor to fix up any little rough cor- 
ners. Your experience, written out ful- 
ly and frankly, will enable us to gain a 
lot of practical information that will 
save time and money for others, In 
considering the competing articles, the 


prizes will be awarded on general 
excellence and merit, clearness of 
statement, helpfulness in the way of 


description, suggestion, etc. We partic- 
ularly want reports upon the new 
vegetables, fruits, flowers, etc. Also ex- 
perience relating to new methods with 
old varieties. Where you have made 
successes, tell about it in such a way as 
to show your methods and help others, 
Where you will handle these crops dif- 
ferently next season, say so and tell 
how and why. Remember that it is 
not the size of the undertaking which 
necessarily wins a prize. Give suffi- 
cient details, preparation of soil, hand- 
ling of the crop, harvesting, etc, to 
make the entire process plain. If you 
can accompany your article by a pho- 
tograph or rough pencil drawing, so 
much the better, but this is not essen- 
tial. 

Here is a text for an evening’s work 
which may mean a substantial reward 
for you. Your article is not limited as 
to space; tell your story in your own 
words. Prepare and send this: in 
promptly to Experience Editor, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Write your full name 
and address on the article. 


oe 


No reason to marvel over recent de- 
velopments in the oleo situation where- 
by the hog butter men propose to fight 
for the repeal the federal law. There 
is too much profit in its production and 
selling to innocent consumers for what 
it is not to suppose anything else. It 
now seems probable that definite ef- 
fort will be made at Washington next 
winter for the repeal of the oleo law, 
for which the dairy interests worked 
so hard two and three years ago. An 
organization has been formed, evident- 
ly with headquarters at Worcester, 
Mass, with the avowed purpose of ac- 
complishing this result. The member- 
ship fee has been placed at $25, prac- 
tically an assessment on each dealer in 
oleo, but it is readily seen that so 
enormous is the stake that a vast 
amount can probably be secured to 
influence federal legislation. Oleo in- 
terests will work more aggressively 
than ever, since their defeat last week 
in the supreme court, in the case in- 
volving the use of palm oil] as coloring 
matter in making oleo. The decision 
is in effect that palm oil is coloring 





matter, and that oleo containing it is 
subject to the tax of 10 cents a pound, 
While this is another substantial vic- 
tory for pure butter, the oleo manu- 
facturers do not propose to let the mat- 
ter rest. Pres Shilling of the National 
dairy union recognizes this, and very 
properly urges dairy interests to buckle 
on their armor and fight the inroads of 
the oleo people who are endeavoring 
to break down the law. Here is work 
for the co-operative creameries, and a 
proper subject for discussion and action 
at the coming fall and winter meetings 
of the various local and state dairy 
associations. All interested in strict 
honesty in the manufacture and sale 
of dairy products must show to the 
country a united stand on this question, 
and see to it that their representatives 
at Washington continue the present 
wholesome and effective law. 


-— 
———_- 





American Agriculturist is thoroughly 
in earnest in its campaign, in the state 
of New York, to elect a legislature that 
shall repeal the canal act or resubmit 
it to the people for consideration. The 
act referred to authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $101,000,000 upon enlarging 
the Erie canal—a job which may cost 
more than the Panama canal and yet 
be worthless ere it could be completed. 
Our purpose. is to save the farmers and 
taxpayers of the Empire state from 
this outrageous burden upon present 
and future generations. We are doing 
an immense amount of work, in New 
York state, and are going to a large 
expense, simply to enable the people to 
use their power in the present crisis. 
And there is every.evidence that the 
people are rallying to the defense of 
their rights in this matter as never 
before. We believe the incoming legis- 
lature will be overwhelmingly for canal 
repeal. The opposition is powerfully 
organized, it has millions behind it, and 
above all, it sees millions before it— 
but the public have the votes! For the 
American Agriculturist to undertake 
this gigantic task, is an unprecedented 
act, but the crisis is unprecedented, the 
farmers are behind us to a man, and 
we are here to serve them without fear 
or favor! Luckily, also, the whole ques- 
tion is entirely outside of party pol- 
itics, and has no bearing on national 
candiates or politics. 
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The annual excursion to the agricul- 
tural college is becoming a feature in 
many of the middle western states, and 
the idea might well be adapied to 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, etc. 
These are held at various’ times 
throughout the year. In Illinois some 
time during the summer is usually 
chosen. In Indiana this year the ex- 
cursion to Lafayette occurred October 
11. In Iowa it was held the first week 
in October, and the college was visited 
by thousands of farmers with their 
wives and children. Possibly nothing in 
recent years has done more to inform 
the farmers as to the work done by-the 


agricultural college than excursions 
of this character. They are usu- 
ally organized by the college in 


eo-operation with the leading rail- 
roads in the state. Rates are made 
and the time is so fixed that the farm- 
ers and their families will have an en- 
tire day to visit the college grounds 
and have the workings of the institu- 
tion and the experiment station ex- 
plained to them. 





It is not true that farmers generally 
oppose the automobile. Nearly every 
intelligent farmer recognizes the util- 
ity of the motor car, and believes that 
this method of transportation is des- 
tined to become very important and to 
work quite a transformation in various 
ways. But what all of us farmers do 
object to, is the abuse of the auto by 
drivers of more recklessness than sense. 
The auto has no more rights on the 
highway than any other vehicle. Be- 
ing a comparatively new and unfa- 


miliar machine, it is for the autoist to 
so drive his car as not to frighten or 
incommode other users of the public 
road. What we complain of, is simply 
the entire disregard of all others’ rights 
that is displayed by so many motorists, 
And our attitude in this respect is 
shared by every sensible person, in- 
cluding the many estimable gentlemen 
who run motor cers as they should be 
operated. The metropolitan press, by 
coarse cartoons and cheap comment, 
represents all farmers as “way back 
hayseeds” who stand in the way of 
motor progress, whereas nothing could 
be further from the truth. The city 
dailies are the ones that are wholly in 
error in this matter, and their igno- 
rance of the farmer and their insults 
to the agricultural population display a 
far greater provincialism than is found 
even in the few remaining “way back 
farmers” whom these “smart Alecks” 
of the city press assume to constitute 
the whole body of the farming popula- 
tion. 





—_ 


Too much care cannot be taken by 
readers of various publications in deal- 
ing with advertisers. In this respect 
subscribers to this journal are favored, 
Our guarantee, which may be found in 
another column, thoroughly protects 
our patrons. 





—— 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


The old-time custom of drying apples 
in the sun or over the stove for home 
use and market purposes has died out 
with other old-fashioned notions. I 
think it would pay every grower who 
has a large orchard and sufficient time 
to construct an evaporator. Where the 
above is not advisable, nearness to 
market and best prices must be con- 
sidered. Windfalls can, at times, be 
sold at a nearby city at 25 cents per 
crate or better, but in most cases the 
supply so overshadows the demand that 
it does not pay. We next look to the 
commercial evaporator, The prices at 
these evaporators vary with the price 
of the finished product, supply, ete, 
usually 20 cents per hundred.—[W. J. 
Reynolds, Niagara County, N Y. 








I have a patch of potatoes which de- 
serves special mention and if I can 
grow them every season as successful- 
ly as I have this year, it will change 
methods in this section. The potatoes 
were started from small ones. The 
ground was plowed early and seeded to 
oats. When the oats were about 6 
inches high it was replowed, harrowed 
and rolled. The rows were 8 feet apart 
and the potatoes dropped by hund from 
12 to 15 inches apart in the rows. The 
ground had no manure. By very little 
cultivating it remained loose and damp, 
I have one of the largest yields of po- 
tatoes I ever grew.—[J. J. Whitman, 
Chester County, Pa. 


I would like to know how best to 
work the highways by the money tam 
system. Our town and several other 
towns in this county voted to abolish 
the old way and try the contract plan. 
We are all agreed that fhe new way is 
the right one, but we are not agreed as 
to how the work should be done. One 
commissioner recommends taking a 
gang of men and machines and doing 
all the work. Others think towns shou!d 
be divided into several districts and the 
contract he let to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. Still others say that tue 
money should be distributed over the 
towns like the old road tax and let the 
farmers have a chance at it. We would 
like to hear from towns where the new 
system is working satisfactorily or oth- 





erwise.—[Lafayette Stone, pteuben 
County, N Y. 

Peas Should Be Ground when in- 
tended for swine. Because of the high 


protein content and the heavy charac- 
ter of the pea meal it should always be 
fed in conjunction with corn, barley, 
or other cereals. 





























Investigation of the North Sea Incident. 


Interest in the movements of the two 
armies in Manchuria has been recently 
overshadowed by the diplomatic de- 
velopments following the firing by the 
Baltie squadron upon an English fish- 
ing fleet in the North sea. it was not 





until Admiral Rojestvensky reached 
Vico, Spain, that the Russian admiral- 
ty received a report from him, and 


hile the war spirit of the Eng- 
lish masses ran high, When the re- 
port was given the admiral’s excuse 
t he had been warned against 
le attack by Japanese vessels 
ted out either in Sweden or Eng- 
it he was so attacked, and that 
on the hostile torpedo boats 
the English ships were in range and 
therefore suffered, It was even hinted 
that the English fishing fleet was used 
as a sereen for the Japanese torpedo 
be its, 
This view, so different from the 
first reports as given by the injured 
shermen, plainly made an irvestiga- 
tion 2 ‘ssary, and an arrangement 
was made between the English premier 

d the Russian minister to Great 
Britain whereby the facts are to be 
determined through the auspices of The 
Hague tribunal, Pending the investi- 
gation that portion of the Russian fleet 
concerned in the North sea incident is 
to be held at Vigo. The other vessels 
will be free to continue if they wish 
The Tokio government claims that 
panese torpedo boats have been 
tted out in the North sea. Under the 
of The Hague convention the 
ommission of inquiry consists of two 
commissioners appointed by each side, 
the four thus selected to choose an 
1 Naturally the investigation 
sume some days, and thus the 
of the Baltic squadron in 
waters will be delayed still 
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turtner, 
leantime reports from Port Arthur 
re that the conditions in the garrison 
are becoming very serious. While it is 
stubbonly holding out, disease and 
starvation are at work and the Japanese 


are steadily pressing closer with heavy 
siege guns, 

The Japanese have again assumed the 
offensive near Mukden in attempts to 
force the Russians out of strong posi- 

ions neur the Shakhe river. The Rus- 


authorities now admit the loss of 
46,000 men in the ten days’ fighting 
about Yentai, 

Viceroy Alexieff has been relieved 
from the office of commander-in-chief 
of the forces in the east, and has de- 

ted for St Petersburg. It is bee 

ed that the influence of his official 
tern matters has ceased, 
that henceforth Kuropatkin will 
nd. 
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On the Eve cf Election, 


have put forth their | 


s n 


Both I rties 
greatest ¢€ 
the election, and both have made their 
final claims, which do not vary greatly 
rom these previously given. Sec Wood- 
n of the democratic committee pre- 
ts that Parker will have 280 electoral 
or 41 more than is necessary for 
a choice in the college, the whole nume- 
be r of electoral votes being 476. In 
lition he claims both Ohio and Illi- 
nots as doubtful. 
On the other 
the republican 
electoral votes 


hand, Senator Scott of 
committee claims 305 
as certain for Roosevelt, 
and he expects the majority to be even 
larger. All of the so-called doubtful 
states claimed by the democrats, with 
the single exception of Maryland, have 
been republican in every election, state 
ind national, for the past eight years. 
— <_—__ - 

th: 20,000 Japanese 
have landed in this country in the past 
six months, and so many of them have 
been seeking employment in the west 
that the American Federation of Labor 
will be asked at its convention in San 
Francisco this month to take steps to 
make the Chinese exclusion act include 
the Japanese. 


T 


it is ] B 


A new movement of gold exports has 
set in, most of it going to Paris and 
Berlin to cover heavy Russian expendi- 
tures for the war, and the consequent 


fforts in the final days before 





drawing down of Russian balances in 
French and German banks, 


Told in Short Paragraphs 


The Fall River manufacturers have, 
it is said, agreed to open their mills 
for work in a few days on the ground 
that they will not longer remain in the 
attitude of compelling the people to 
suffer if they want to work. The mills 
will open under the revised wage sched- 
ule against which the operatives struck, 
but the manufacturers claim that the 
wages offered are better than have been 
paid when the trade conditions were 
much better. The loss in wages to the 
operatives now foots up about $2,000,000 
and is said that fully 20,000 have left 
the city to seek work elsewhere. 





Although Mr Labaree, an American 
missionary in Persia, was murdered by 
outlaws a year ago, it is stated that the 
murderers have not yet been arrested 
and punished. The state department 
sent Dr Norton, consul at Harput, to 
investigate and press the matter, but 
the Persian government is dilatory and 
it is announced that an effort will be 
made at once to hasten the matter. 





Chicago is taking steps for a subway 
system, constructed with four com- 
partments, two for railroads and two 
for such public utilities as heating and 
water pipes and electric wires. 





F. J. H. Kracke, New York commis- 
sioner of agriculture, is making a cru- 
sade against the sale of low grade con- 
densed milk, of which it is said large 
quantities have lately appeared in the 
markets. The state law establishes a 
standard for condensed milk and pro- 
vides for the seizure and destruction of 
goods below this standard. The cru- 
sade has resulted in a lot of it being 
shipped out of the state to prevent 
seizure, 


The operation of the new subway of 
New York during the first few days af- 
ter being opened to the public put the 
system to a severe test, because of the 
crowds wishing to see it and its work- 
ings. Notwithstanding the newness of 
everything and the necessary lack of 
experience of employees with the con- 
ditions, the system has worked smooth- 
ly, carrying as many as 400,000 passen- 
gers a day. The present system, run- 
ning from city hall to 146th street, is 
really only the beginning of a system 
of subways that will eventually honey- 
comb Manhattan island and connect 
it with a great area in New Jersey and 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





Long Island. The running time be- 
tween city hall and 146th street, a dis- 
tance of nine miles, is 24% minutes, 
but cars have ~ een rn over parts of 
the route at 2 speed -f a mile a minute 
without any disturbance to the passen- 
gers. 





The supreme court of Vermont has 
handed down a decision which practi- 
cally establishes the constitutionality 
of the present license law of the state, 
with the exception of the provision 
made in it for the sale of cider by un- 
licensed parties. This was put in to 
enable the farmers to sell their cider, 
but as the clause is now declared un- 
constitutional, it is believed that an at- 
tempt will be made in the next legisla- 
ture to get around the difficulty. 





Premier Combes of France has pre- 
sented the government’s project for the 
separation of church and state to a 
committee of the deputies. Instead of 
providing for immediate separation it 
provides for a period of transition of 
four years to enable the clergy to make 
new arrangement for the support of 
the churches. 





It is believed that the number of vic- 
tims in the explosion in a coal mine 
of the Rocky Mountain fuel and iron 
company at Tercio, Col, is not less 
than 23, 





The mackerel fishing season in Buz- 
zard’s bay and Vineyard sound has 
been a complete failure, owing, it is 
declared, to the target practice of the 
‘warships off Gay Head during the late 
summer months. The fishermen say 
they were doing well till the heavy 
firing began. 





The navy department is experiment- 
ing with a view to equipping its tor- 
pedo destroyers and other small craft 
with wireless telegraph outfits. 


George W. Vanderbilt has won 23 
first prizes at the St Louis fair with 
his exhibition of Plymouth Rocks, Wy- 
andots, Leghorns, turkeys and ducks. 
He has several carloads of poultry on 
exhibition, all from the famous Bilt- 
more farms. 








The present indebtedness of Russia 
held in France is $1,600,000,000, of which 
$154,000,000 has been taken since the 
opening of the war. The Russians are 
trying to raise another loan, but the 
prospects of its being liberally taken 
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in France are not considered good. If 
the loan could not be obtained, Russia 
would need to use its gold reserve, 
which it is believed would throw the 
country back to a paper basis, 


A Satisfactory. Rural Phone Company. 


iH. C. HEINTZELMAN, MAHONING CO, O. 





Here in this county we have a local 
company giving us good service. The 
company tok out a charter for $10,000 
at $50 per share. No stockholder could 
hold more than ten shares. It was known 
as the Beaver township telephone com- 
pany. They bought a house at North 
Lima for a central office, and have a 
family living in it to attend the switch- 
board. 

They aim to have ten phones on @ 
line, but have more on some, The com- 
pany was organized over two years 
ago. They have the stock all sold, over 
200 phones in, and applications every 
day. We pay $12 a year for the use of 
our phone and have free service with 
the town of Columbiana, where there 
are about 100 phones. We pay a 5-cent 
toll to Youngstown, our county seat, 
a city of about 50,000 inhabitants. This 
makes my phone cost me about $18 a 
year. The company paid 6% on the in- 
vestment last year and have a surplus 
in the treasury. We can talk to Cleve- 
land and all the other leading cities and 
have good service. 

eee le OC 


Cotton Producers are now consider- 
ing plans for establishing a general 
system of local warehouses at interior 
points for the purpose of warehousing 
their cotton and putting the staple 
slowly upon the market, thus avoiding 
the heavy rush which has heretofcre 
been a material factor in enabling 
speculators to depress prices, Strong 
corporations will be organized for the 
purpose of underwriting warehouse re- 
ceipts issued for cotton in storage so 
as to make such receipts negotiable for 
loans at a low rate of interest in all 
the principal business centers of this 
country and in Europe. If the crop is 
marketed slowly, regulating the supply 
to meet the legitimate demand of the 
spinners, better prices will prevail and 
the producers will be better satisfied 
and the spinners also. These plans will 
be put into practical operation as soon 
as possible.—[{Harvie Jordan, President 
Southern Cotton Growers’ Protective 
Association. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Stanchion 


Fastens itself open when animal 
is out, but swings freely when 


2 latch is closed. Opened and closed 
“without re moving gloves or mittens. 9 


~ cold steel to touch animal’s neck in winter. 
Keeps cattle clean with most freedom of motion. Blind 


~ bolted, so cannot get loose in joints, 

F madh hardwood. Hung on pins or chains, as desired. 

hold cattle for dchorning. Safest and most convenient fastening made. 

satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. 
WILDER«STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 





Handsomely finished in se- 
Strong enough to 
Used with 


MONROE, MICH. 


Catalog and prices free, 
Box 12, 








10 ¥ YEARS INSURANCE FREE 


Write Foden Don’t B Daler. oy. Y Gi CARROLL IRON W WOR. : zs, 















Adams Barn Floor Horse Power 
Is Just What Every Farmer Needs, 


Forl or 2horses. Any boy can setit up 
and runit. E folded out ae the ak 
when not in use. eran 


Sen for Pareks Windwaie Pie Tanks, and free eat ree, gutalogue 


Saw 7 ieanok = 


Suith S Pomerey Wind IS Go. fiia., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 











BY USING “STAR ASPHALT ROOFING? 
BF ah factory at actual wholesale 


cqually gocd things for heme and farm. 


Set SATION D,"’ CHICAGO, ILL. (Sstablished 1874) 
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Dry Weather Hurts Dark Tobacco, 


CORRESPONDENT, ROBERTSON CO, TENN, 


The prolonged dry spell which set in 
last July has materially affected the 
quality of the new tobacco erop. It is 
evident the quality of the leaf will not 
prove as good as last yr. Many grow- 
ers are using a special .process fcr cur- 
ing, claiming it adds 2c p 1b to the sell- 
ing value of the tobacco, and is doing 
away with the open fire system. The 
present crop is running largely to the 
Italian type, although g°nerally§ the 
district produces Austrian, German and 
French as well, 

So far we have had no prices offered. 
And to place an estimate on this crop 
would be shooting at a venture. The 
low prices for the past few yrs have 
cxuused quite an organization to be 
formed upon the part of the farmers 
throughout tiie dark tobacco district, 
As we cannot grow the weed at pres- 
ent prices, the purport of this organ- 
ization is to enable the big plenter and 
the small farmer to hold their crops; 
not to put it on the market as soon 
as cured, as they have been forced to 
do in the past. 





Association Fixes Tobacco Schedules. 





The co-operative work among tobacco 
farmers of the south appears to be 
spreading. Doubtless the success to 
date attendant upon efforts of Ky 
growers along this line has encouraged 
co-operation elsewhere. In the south 
Atuiantic tobacco states growers are 
taking very kindly to the idea of co- 
operation in the sale of their crop, and 
mutual protection against buyers. On 
Nov 10 and 11 a general convention of 
tobacco growers’ assns will be held at 
Lynchburg, Ky. The west is expected 
to be represented at this meeting, 

The Interstate (Va and N C) tobacco 
growers’ protective assn has adopted @ 
scale of prices for leaf tobacco. It is 
claimed that this organization now has 
about 7000 members who are pledged to 
hold their crops for prices scheduled 
dy the executive committee of the assn, 
which was appointed to establish equit- 
able values. This committce reported 
that it costs southern farmers on an 
average 10c p Ib to raise their tobacco 
and have it ready for market. Last 
season the southern crop, they say, re- 
turred growers not over 7c p lb. The 
following scale of prices is figured on 
an average basis of 12%c, which is con- 
sidered equitable both from the grow- 
ers’ and buyers’ standpoint. 

Lemon wrappers, common to fine, 25 


@65c p lb; orange wrappers, 20@60c; 
bright mahogany wrappers, 18@35c; 
dark, 18@40c; bright fillers, 10@20c; 
mnhogany, 10@22%c; dark red fillers, 
10@1€c; dark fillers, 8@16c; tips, 8@ 
12%c; bright export leaf, 18@35c; cut- 


ters, do; bright smokers, 10@18c; heavy 
smokers, 10@16c; fillers, lugs, do; low 
grads and trash, 5@9c. 


The Cigar Leaf Situation, 











Less activity features the N E trade. 
Havana brings 20c p lb in the bdl as 
an outside figure. A little pole burn is 
reported and the leaf is curing darker 
than expected. In N and Pa the 
cure is progressing satisfactorily; sales 
comparatively few. 

Ohio farmers continue to take a cheer- 
ful view of the future for Buckeye 
cigar leaf tobacco prices. In Wis the 
crop is moving at a range of 7%@10c p 
Ib, with fillers at 1 and 2c. These prices 
are considerably higher than last yr. 





Tobacco Notes, 





As a result of the dismissal of the 
injunction suit against the proposed 
consolidated and American tobacco mer- 
ger, is the filing of a charter in N J 
for a corporation with an authorized 
capital of $180,000,000. It is composed 
of the two companies mentioned and 
the Continental Co. J. B. Duke is pres- 
ident of the new concern, which forms 
the biggest “trust” yet experienced in 
the tobacco ‘world. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ORANGEBURG Co—Yellow leaf tobacco 
preaominates here. The ’04 yield is su- 


perior in quality to last yr, and condi- 
tions are more favorable to the grower, } 





GRANGE-~TOBACCO 


The yield ran as high as 1000 to 1200 
lbs p a, much heavier than last sea- 
son. Lower primings have sold at about 
double what they brought last fall. One 
operator has 100,000 lbs of ’03 tobacco 
on hand, secured at low prices. He ex- 
pects to average 10c p Ib for this to- 
bacco the present season. Last yr’s 
crops sold at 3@&8c p lb below cost of 
production.—[H. R. 


Grange Notes. 
NEW JERSEY 

The October meeting of the Cumber- 
land county Pomona was held at Hope- 
well. Fifteen candidates were balloted 
upon, and will receive initiation at the 
next meeting. The workings of people’s 
rural telephone, now being put in the 
farmers’ homes in Gloucester county, 
were thoroughly explained by State 
Master Gaunt. A committee of three 
Was appointed to meet with similar 
committees appointed from other Po- 
monas to confer together regarding the 
establishment of a state agency for the 
wholesale purchase of fertilizers, farm- 
ing implements and other farmers’ 
requisites. Every grange in the county 
was represented at the meeting, and 
the session was one of the most profit- 
able ever held by the Pomona. Three 
new halls have been erected in the 
county recently. 

OHIO. 

Jefferson of Hamilton county recently 
instructed six candidates in final de- 
grees. The usual collation was enjoyed 
after the degrees were conferred. The 
tables were very artistically arranged 
in the form of a triangle and strings 
of morning glories were festooned from 
the chandelier to the angles of the 
tables. The intervening spaces were 





decorated with autumn leaves and flow- 
ers. A very interesting program was 
afterward presented when various Pat- 
rons responded to calls for remarks. 
The grange now has 28 active members. 
Four applications were received at the 
last meeting. It is hoped this section 
will be thoroughly canvassed in the 
near future, and that the grange will 
take it sold-time place in the front 
ranks of the order. 


NEW YORK. 


At a recent meeting of Theresa of 
Jefferson county, the program was in 
charge of Patrons 70 years or over old. 
The meeting was highly successful. 

Union of Chautauqua county recent- 
ly conferred degrees on a class of five 
candidates. Four applications for mem- 
bership were also received. 

Webster of Monroe county is starting 
out the winter’s campaign in good form. 
Two applicaticns for membership were 
accepted at the last meeting. The 
grange recently held a shoe _ social, 
which was well attended. The secre- 
tary reports 401 members on the roll, 
and applications are coming in almost 
every meeting. 

Silas Wright of St Lawrence county 
has fitted up and furnished an attrac- 
tive and commodious hall. Several ap- 
plications for membership are awaiting 
the action ef the grange. 

A grange has been organized at Boll- 
ville of Orange county. State Master 
Norris officiated at the dedication. The 
grange number is 1002. 

Fairport at a recent meeting had an 
interesting variation. This was known 
as Ceres contest, an@ consisted 6f 25 
small plates, each of some specimen 
of seed grown in the garden or field. 
Each member was required to name 






the seeds, the one guessing the highest 
number correctly was declared winner. 
This is a hint for other granges why 
are in need of diversion. The exercise 
is both interesting and instructive, 

State Lecturer Shepard is anxious 
that all granges discuss the question, 
Why do not more farmers join the 
grange? This is an important ques- 
tion, and one Which if thoroughly dis- 
cussed and energetic action taken, will] 
prove profitable. 

Pittsford of Monroe county is in ex- 
cellent condition. The meetings ar» 
well attended and much enthusiasm is 





Shown. There are 350 members. 
KENTUCKY. 
At the recent 24th annual session ec? 


the Kentucky state grange, 43 cand:- 
dates received the impressive sixth d- 
gree. The various committees on leg- 
islation, good of the order, ete, mace 
extensive reports. The legislative con:- 
mittee recommended that aggressive 
methods be taken in forwarding the bi:! 
regarding free school books, longe: 
terms of rural schools, changes in gam : 





laws and also demanding siringen: 
laws controlling the adulteration of 
foods. 

DELAWARE. 


Kent county Pomona met October 29 
at Milford. W. M. Dickson, master o3 
Fruitland, discussed the short cour: : 
in agriculture at Delaware college, H» 
advised all young men who intende! 
to be farmers to take the four years’ 
course ff possible, but if not then tak-> 
the two years’ course in agriculture. 
Those who could do neither should cer- 
tainly take the ten weeks’ course th: 
coming winter. The following office: « 
were elected to serve the ensuing year: 
Master, J. M. Huntly; lecturer, Wesley 
Webb; secretary, H. M. Baxter, 
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gula of Michigan. 
wearereliable. The 


Write me to-day. 


Ra, 


150 to 250 bushels of potatoes to the acre. 





but in writing state when you can go to see our lands, 


F. J. MERRIAM, General Manager, Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd., 819 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Wanted—-Men 


What I want is men—thrifty able bodied men. 
be prosperous and are willing to work. 
It makes no difference how little money you have, I 
can locate you on a fertile farm in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
give you the opportunity to develop into an independent successful farmer. 

If you want an ideal home, write to me. 


write me at once. 


other land company can give you the references we can. A little investigation on your part will prove this. The 

mames of the banks you can write to are: 
MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK....... Marquette, Micuican. MANISTIQUE BANK........--eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee: Manistigur, Mica, 
FIRST NATIONAL BAN Kuscccccsssessesesseeeee St. Icnace, Micr. NEWBERRY BANK. ........ccccecccececeresceeeeel EWBERRY,. MICH, 
FIRST NATI Bas HEAD Mcccececececoees Sautt Sts Maris, Micu. FIRST NATIONAL BANK...........-- EscANABA, MICH. 
MUNISING STATE BANKousccocccecsececesseee eee» Muntsinc, Micx. PEOPLES SAVINGS BAN -. DETROIT, Mic. 
ATE SAVI BS) SS peeERORIS- Detroit, Micu. COLONIAL TRUST COMPAN New York, N, Y. 
LEVELAND.CLIFFS IRON CO...... ...CiaveLanp, Onto. BANK OF COMMERCE.........:000-0-0-2 LEVELAND, OHIO, 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK........--+:- CLEVELAND, On10. ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANI.....Curcaco, Iturnots, 

FIRST NATIONAL Sse picsosuaetess MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Let me describe to you the trip you can take cheap to see our lands. 


Write NOW, to-day. Address 




















I offer in the Rudyard and Pickford dis- 
tricts, (the garden spot of the Northwest), good unimproved farms for $5 to $10-per acre, 
terms so easy anyone can buy. Theclimate here is delightful. 
ther Bureau show that the influences of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula’s climate 10 
to 20 degrees warmer than that of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
there is plenty of pure spring water, also timber for building and fuel. 
finest fruits including apples and strawberries, from 49 to 50 bushels cf wheat to the acre, 
It is a fine stock country; markets are near 
at hand. Railroad and water transportation not more than eight miles from our land, 
In Rudyard and Pickford districts alone, we have 175 miles of fine macadam roads, 
Plenty of good schools and churches and wide-awake farmers scattered through these 
two districts all doing well. 

The Upper Peninsula surprises everyone. 
enthusiastic over the country’s prospects. If you will write to me to-day, I will offer you 
an opportunity to secure on your own terms a fertile farm. 


Upper Peninsula Farms 
$5 to $10 per Acre 


Terms So Easy Anyone Can Buy 


\ A 
I can give you the {g-¢) names of many men who will gladly tell you how well they have done in the Upper Penin- 
I want you to have confidence in the company I represent and myself. This paper will tell you 
following banks will stand by what we say. 


Hundreds of farmers are moving here 


rite any of them, they answer all letters. 





Men who want to 
If you are that kind cf a man, 


The records of the Wea- 


The soil here is fertile, 
We raise here the 






No 



















Send for full particulars, 
me personally, 















Michigan Lands 





In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
fruit country in the United States. Don’t BUY 
land or LOCATE anywhere until you have IN- 
VESTIGATED cur holdings. e raise the 
greatest variety of crops and have unexcelled 

OW P. SY TERMS 


markets. XES and 1S. 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH 


—_____. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 














York State Apple Conditions. 





Western buyers are reported to be 
operating in New York state, giving 
€1 h pid barrel and upward for fine win- 
t apples. Mississippi valley purchas- 
have recently secured Massachu- 


uit at $1 per barrel f o b. It 
d in Monroe county, N Y, that 
. orchards have been boug ‘ht at 37 


ts per hundred pounds on the 
is claimed that west of Roches- 
per procured many thousand 
of choice winter fruit for $1.25, 
ncluded. In Orleans county one 
received $1.10 per barrel, un- 
Entire crops have been sold at 


$1.25 to $1.85, barrel included. All 
, ts indicate that farmers are con- 
tinuing to hold out for more than $1 
per | rel. In some districis of New 
E 1 orchardists are exporting ap- 

] ‘ their own hook. 
r} general deadlock in the apple 
ie this fall caused by sellers and 


buyers not being able to get together 
ply commented on from 
week in these columns. It 
all along as if there was a 
if not premeditated stand 


t 
if 
has 1 1 am 
to 


red 


K 


oncerted, 
> pa rt of buyers to secure apples 
ir basis this fall. W. L. Mc- 


< 

on the 

on a doll: 

Kay, a prominent orchardist and hor- 

tic iral society official of the Empire 

state, t] rows sgme light on this subject. 

Mr Meck 

At the 
110n 


ay says: 
International apple shippers’ 
held in St Louis the past 
ner I was thoroughly convinced 
n agreement had been entered 
y apple buyers present not to pay 
n $1 per barrel for their fruit 
on. I was introduced to a 
an who is both a large apple 
and buyer in the west, and 
ked hien in regard to the matter. His 
answer was expressed with frankness, 
nd with no request for secrecy in spite 
fact that he knew my connection 
v 1 the apple trade in New York state, 
lle admitted that he was present 
n¢ reement was made: by ship- 
io pay not over $1 for apples; fur- 
d that he thought fruit was 
50 per barrel to-day, but made 
tions as to future values. He 
ted the agreement among buy- 
and stated that in his 
nien it could not continue for the 
tire season, To large apple grow- 
rs this is no news, but many of the 
ller orchardists are still in ignor- 
ance of these facts, and their publica- 
tion may be of advantage to them.’ 


Liberal Buckwheat Consumption. 


—_——— 


According to New York millers the 
domestic consumption of buckwheat 
has increased materially the past two 
or three years. There seems to be an 
enlarged use of flour for breakfast use. 
There is a certain class of the foreign 
nent at the metropolis, mainly Pol- 
ish Jews, who use large quantities of 
the cereal ground coarse. Eastern mill- 
the buckwheat crop this year, 
judging from offerings received to date, 
is running very good in quality. Re- 
ports from Pennsylvania and New York 
continue to tell of good yields. 

Some traders express the opinion 
that there may be a little surplus 
buckwheat for export this year, in view 
of the government report showing @ 
probable inerease of production. How- 
ever, the crop last year was readily 
absorbed at home, and current prices 
would indicate that the domestic de- 
mand this season promises to absorb 
practically all offerings. In interior 
sections of Pennsylvania new buck- 
wheat is reported to be bringing $1.20 
per 100 pounds fo b. At New York the 
market holds quiet. 


Hop Prices Highest in Years. 


With choice state hops bringing 38@ 
4lc p Ib on the N Y market, current 
prices are the highest for many years. 
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as unwise, 
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It is claimed that Otsego Co. growers 
received 41%c p tb last week for '04 
hops. An exporter and a representative 


of a western brewing company entered 
into competition for these crops, the 
latter securing the stock. The bulk cf 
Empire state sales shows a range of 
34@37c p Ib. On the Pacific 32c is now 


the price for best growths. 
It is craimed that farmers and deal- 
3-4 


ers in some districts of the state are 
resurrecting odd lots of ’98 to ’01 hops 
and disposing of them at 10@l5c p Ib. 
Big profits are being made on these 
lots, as some were bought for a trifle, 
le p lb or less. The willingness of buy- 
ers to take these hops at figures that 
a few years ago would have been high 
for even the choicest crops, is full evi- 
dence of the very healthy condition of 
the hop trade this fall. 

The British board of agri has issued 
its estimate of the '04 U K hop crop. 
The yield is placed at 282,330 cwt of 112 
Ibs ea. This shows the remarkable re- 
duction of 138,740 cwt or 33% from the 
‘03 harvest. The rate of yield was about 
660 Ibs p a, compared with 980 Ibs last 
year. England has drawn on Belgium 
for considerable quantities of new hops, 
ranging fair in quality and selling at 27 
@32c p lb; much lower than good Brit- 
ish hops are worth. It is claimed that 
in some districts of Belgium 2-3 of the 
‘04 crop has been sold for export, and 
Belgian brewers are becoming nervous 
over prospects of the crop being con- 
tracted too freely. 

LLATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES. 


(In cents with comparisons.) 


1904 1903 1902 
N Y state ch..38@41 30@32 32@34 
med to prime.34@36 28@29 28@32 
Pac coast ch. .35@38 27@29 24@30 
med to prime.32@34 25@26 25@26 
OldS ..40+-000-.14@18 10@13 7T@12% 
German crop..65@74 55@65 55@65 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND. COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, buck- 
wheat 70@72c p bu, corn 61@63c, oats 
39@41lc, rye higher 87@90c. Bran $21 
@22 p ton, middlings 24@25, hay 11@14, 
straw 16@17. Milch cows 35@40 €a, veal 
calves 6.25@6.75 p 100 Ibs 1 w, hogs 5.50@ 
6. Cheese 94%@10\c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, 
fowls 12@13c p lb 1 w, 

At Rochester, wheat $1.08@1.10 p bu, 
oats 35@37c, rye 70@75c, corn 65c. Bran 
22 p ton. Steers 84% @8%c lb da w, 
calves 7%4@8%c, cows 5@6c. Marrow 
beans 2.25@2.50 p bu, onions 65@75c, 
potatoes 55@60c. Apples 25@50c, quinces 
1@1%e p lb. 

At Syracuse, buckwheat $1.20 p 100 
Ibs, corn 64c p bu, Oats 35@38c, rye 80c. 
Bran 20 p ton, middlings 21@24, hay 12 
@13, straw 10@16. Cheese 10%@lic p 
Ib, eggs 26@30c p doz, poultry 1012@16c 
Pp lbl w. 

At Watertown, eggs 23@25c p doz, 
potatoes 50@55c p bu, beans $2, carrots 
40c, onions 80c@1. Veal 6@6%4c p Ib 1 w, 
fowls 7@8c, steers 4c, lambs 4%%c, tur- 
keys 12@l4c, hogs 4%4c, broilers 10c, 
chicks 8@10c. Hay 10 p ton, straw 6. 

At Buffalo, cheese 10%@lic p Ib, 
fowls 12%@13c a w, turkeys 18@20c, 
eges 24@25c. Apples $1.50@2 p bbl, po- 
tatoes 50@55c p bu, onions 60@70c, tur- 
nips 65@7ie. Hay -.12@14 p ton. Steers 
6% @8c p Ib d@. w, lambs lic. 

Butter. 


New York—At Albany,. cmy tubs 
22@28c p Ib, prints 23@24c, dairy 19@ 
2ie.At Syracuse, tubs 22@22%c, dairy 
20@21e.—At Rochester, cmy 21c, Elgin 
22@23e.—At Watertown, dairy 18@20c.— 
At Buffalo, cmy 20%@22c, dairy 18@19c. 


New York Cheese Markets. 


Canton, Oct 29—Cheese offerings on 
this board to-day were 713 bxs of twins. 
They sold at 9%c p Ib. Also offered 810 
tubs of butter that means hands at 
21%4c. 

Utica, Oct 31—Sales ieee foot up 
1500 bxs, more than last week, but this 
is easily accounted for by the fact that 
quite a number of salesmen disposed of 
the balance of the season’s make, and 
will not come to the board on Nov 7, 
when it closes. Of course this stock is 
all Oct made and as a conseuence is 
pasty and lacks the quality of grass 
cheese. In fact, since the middle of 
Sept, when the first hard frost occurred, 
cheese has not been up to mark, and 
prices were so low that dairymen could 
not afford to feed extra rations, Trans- 
actions include 920 bxs, large colored, 
620 large white, 687 small white and 3050 
small colored, all at 9c. Total 5177 bxs. 
Butter, 150 pkes at 22%4c. On curb, 600 
large at 91%4@91éc, 800 small 9%@9%c. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





—~ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 


FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. 


Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, ‘brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 


Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 
any kind. 
Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 
iture and houselold goods, conveniences. 


teirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, 

Tools, implements, machinery, 

gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office 
insertion in issne of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be ved on Friday to guarantee 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPF or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATD for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
> L. only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


silage, 
vehicles, en- 


vege- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





NOW READY for immediate shipment, 50 regis- 
tered Chester White and 25 registered Poland-China 
pigs, 8 weeks te 8 months old, including young boars 
ready for service and sows bred. Also 3 litters of 
registered Scotch Collie pups. Send 2-cent stamp 
for catalog. Come ste our stock and make your 
own selections EDWARD WALTER, West Ches- 
ter, Chester County, Pa. 





2 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 2 and 3 years, 
Sire, Sir Pauline Constance, registered; bred to 
Beaver Dam Prince, registered. From cows with 
capacity of 2% and 3 quarts, $75 each, GHEORGHE 
VAN ALST, Monigomery, N ¥. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars. P. F, HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 

OXFORDS and Cheshires—Ram 3 years, weighs 
212 pounds; ram and ewe lambs; older ewes; service 
boars, sows in farrow, fall pigs; all stock eligible to 
registry, HOMER J. BROWN, Hariord, Cortland 
County, N Y¥. 








REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—Cows, bulls and 
calves, closely related to champion females. Also 
Chester White pigs and Collie pups) SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE and OI O 
sows and service boars, cheap. Bred from best 
strains ore winning stock, EL P. ROGERS, 
Wayville, 

~ POLAND- CHINAS—Sows bred te a som of the 


first prize aged boar at St Louis, Choice summer 
= % , pigs cheap, B, H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
v 











Neen AF clearance sale, all ages 
sows, boars, spring and fall pigs; best English and 
 . breeding. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, 


PERCHERON and French Coach siallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. S. AKIN, Auburn, N 


-Pigs 8 











~ puRoc- JERSEYS— 
each; eligible; also ie MP prize-winning 
4 years old, $2. L. C, HALL, Atwater, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS of the finest breeding. 
Beagle, Setter, Pointer and Collie dogs, GLEN 
MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa, 

CHESTER WHITES—Extra good in quality and 
breeding; also a few choice Hampshire sheep. KE. 
8. HILL, Freeville, _N Y. 


PIGS AND SHOTES. 2 to 4 months old. Price 
$3 to $5 each, Write THOS M. BROWER, Mt Airy, 
NC, 


$5 
boar 


to 0 weeks old, 














“REGISTERED Lincoln rams and ewes, all ages. 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, N Y. 


HOLSTEINS—Bull calves for sale, also 4-year cow. 
oT ANTON OSTERHOUT, Cobleskill, N Y. 


“PUREBRED Shr shires, ¢ all a ages, ‘JESSE  CAR- 
RIER, Fulton, NY. 


oe - SERCANGUS cattle. 
Johnstown, Pa, 





Ww. 4H. . RINK, 





CREAM SEPARATORS. 


FOR SALE—U S&S cream separator, nearly new. 
A. R. JONES, Marcy, N ¥. 




















(173 413 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


5 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle am. 
small and —— ones, good Ln and not 
shy; puppies of the purest breed; stamps for os 
cular. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 


~ COLLIE PUPS, pedigreed, % erations, $10, 
also grown dogs. CHAS BENNETT, F Hollins, Va. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 











POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, & pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
61-page practical poultry = free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, of 


lu catalog ey 
books free. POU LTRY ADVOCATE. Syracuse, N 
EGGS AND POULTRY, 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 








ter Co, Pa, 
PEKIN DUCKS, Black Langshans, Belgian hares, 
young stock for sale, Write for prices. G. W. 


CATON, Zanesville, O. 


100 BARRED ROCK and 8 C Brown Leghorns g 
ing cheap. E. W. FOLCKEMER. ph ny fa. 


SLATE AND BRONZE turkeys in pairs or trios, 
MRS R. H. SMITH, Route 1, Frankfort, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE—Old mahogany furniture; large secre- 
tary, carved pillars; bureau, claw feet; drop- 
dining table, carved legs; roll-top bed. GERTRUDE 
AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


WANTED to exchange sweet potatoes for appl 
barrel for barrel. _T. J. TAYLOR, Secretary, Md. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 


lished 1838, Butter, cheese, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. B. toon 


WARD, 302 Greenwich §t, New York. 
EGGS, poultry, game, celery, apples, penton, 


onions, ca’ Highest => & 
Philadelphia, 





























bbage. id. 
HOOVE ER, 112 Produce Ave, Pa. 


(APPLES, oe cutens, poultry, per, straw 
GIBBS & BRON Puiledelphic, — 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


“250-ACKE FARM for sale in —'-y— of United 
States, fiue climate, short winters, no malaria, twe 
crops each year, soil easily worked, water, 
Car fare paid if musrepresented, seven-room resi- 
dence. 175 acres cleared, 50 acres in timber and 
wood, worth $120, good barn, fine grass and wheat 
land, meadow witn fine stream water in it, located 
ou county road, all goes for $1800. Write DR J. 
4 z eee #06 Camden Avenue, Salis- 
ury, J 


$500 FOR 72ACRH truck or dairy fa 
miles from Albany, N Y, on Kenwood A ; 
buildings, desirable property. D. R. UDELL, 
Beate and Insurance, Delmar, N Y. 


~ DESIRABLE FARMS in desirable neighborhoods 

at desirable prices (southern Pennsylvania and 
northern Delaware) ©. J, PBNNOCK, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, frvi = 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars 
ene, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 























~ 200 ACRES—Two “dwellings, 6 miles from Lynch- 
burg. ——. $2000. Also a valuable soapstone 
pro: R. H. DRUMMOND, Ambherst, Va, 


~ORANGB COUNTY LAND AGENCY, HARLOW 
& WOOLFOLK, Orange, Va. Write for new cata- 
log, giving long list Virginia farms for sale. . 


~ FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


STRONG YOUNG MEN for firemen and brake- 
men, all railroads. $5 monthly, become 
engineers and average $13. Brakemen $60, become 
conductors and average $105. Name position pre- 
ferrec. Send stamp for particulars, RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, Room 102, 2277 Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N ¥. 


_ WANTED—Able-bodied men; railway train ser 
vice: firemen, electric car 
motermen, " conductors ; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
plication blank and booklet, JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 























~ WANTED~—Salesmen, local or traveling. Address 
THE HAWKS NURSERY CO, Kochester, N ¥ 
—_—_——s 





Sells Mules. 


. We receive so many inquiries from 
our advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agricul- 
turist that it takes all our time to reply. 
Will remember you in the spring if not 
sold out.—[C. G. Stauffer & Co, Cone- 
wago, Pa, 











a4 
Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 


118] 


interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 


own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 


“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 





MARYLAND. 
Growing Chestnuts in Southern Maryland. 





Chestnut holds a leading place among 
the marketable trees of Maryland and 
is only surpassed in quantity by oak. 
Its large use for ties, trolley, telegraph 
and telephone poles, rails and fence 
posts, has increased the demand for 
the wood until the prices are rapidly 
rising. Most of the larger tracts of 
this timber are being cut without judg- 


ment and chestnut is becoming very 
scarce in some sections where a few 
years ago it was very common. 


With this large and increasing demand 
for the wood intelligent efforts in grow- 
ing it are bound to pay eventually. 
Bulletin No 53 of the bureau of for- 
estry, just issued, gives valuable sug- 
gestions for the growing of the trees. 

The study of chestnut in Maryland 
embraced portions of Anne Arundel, 
Calvert, Charles and Prince George 
counties. .This area lies almost entire- 
ly within the coast plain region of the 
state, where the climate is mild, win- 
ters moderate and long growing sea- 
sons. The rainfall is about 45 inches, 
distributed evenly throughout the year. 
Heavy frosts rarely occur between 
April 20 and October 20. 

The chestnut grows rapidly and is 
inclined to associate itself with the 
oak, maple and hickory on steep slopes, 
It is a sensitive tree, subject to injury 
by frosts. A large vigorous taproot 
enables it to draw nutrition from the 
lower layers of earth. It thrives upon 
soils which may not be fertile on the 
surface but which are deep and loose. 
Its deep-rooted nature makes it quite 
independent of surface conditions and 
it stands well the destruction of leaf 
litter by fire. Soils containing a mod- 
erate amount of clay, though not hard, 
suit the tree best. 

To grow the chestnut for commercial 
purposes it is best to propagate it by 
the sprouts. Any attempt at planting 
the nuts would, in most cases, prove un- 
profitable, since the sprouted chestnut 
is capable of enduring more shade than 
those from the nut and permits of a 
thicker planting. It also makes more 
vigorous growth early in its life on ac- 
counts of the fostering influences of the 
stump. Fruit does not begin to appear 
until the tree is eight to ten years old 
and regular and plentiful crops only 
after the 20th year. Only’ every 
other year is a seed year, although 
some small quantities are borne every 
fall. 

Using the wood lot as a pasture is 
one of the chief enemies to the pro- 
duction of the woods, since animals 
keep the younger plants from growing 
1o maturity. In such cases it is impos- 
sible for plants to grow from the seed. 
Trees for timber should be cut either 
in winter or early spring which insures 
better reproduction from the stump 
and timber of higher quality. When 
cut timbers are left in the woods for 
some time they crack at the ends and 
increase the unsalable part. The trees 
should be cut with care to leave as 
nearly level stumps as possible, and 
these should be sloped enough to shed 
water. While alone rot constituting a 
very material source of revenue to the 
present owners of wood lots, careful 
management of existing groves will 
lead to much increased values of those 
timber lots in subsequent years, 





Parkton, Baltimore Co, Nov 1—Very 
favorable fall for farming operations, 
and work of all kinds is well advanced. 
All corn is cut and about half the crop 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
NEW JERSEY. 


is husked and shows a fair to good 
yield. Early sown wheat looking well. 
Wheat about all sown but some rye to 
sow yet. Buckwheat has yielded pretty 
well and is of good quality. Apples 
and pears are not very plentiful and 
prices are very low. Some farmers are 
working the surplus and inferior fruit 
into cider and hog feed. There have 
been heavy frosts up to this time and 
indications point to a hard winter. 
Farmers are pretty well supplied with 
feed and provender for stock. 


Royal Oak, Talbot Co, Nov 1—The 
weather for the past three months has 
been very dry, shortening the tomato 
and potato crops and also late corn. 
However, the corn crop is generally 
good. Wheat sowing well advanced. 
No wheat seeded here before Oct. Cab- 
bages scarce, also kale, and turnip 
crop will be short owing to the dry sea- 
son. Pastures poor, making it neces- 


sary to feed horses and cattle. Prices 
of produce generally good. 
Patuxent, Anne Arundel, Oct 3— 


Corn crop being gathered; crop fine on 
good soil and where planted early. 
Later corn poor crop. Wheat good 
stand. Potato crop fair and selling at 
50c p bu. Kieffer pear crop full. Tur- 
key crop an average one. 


Towson, Baltimore Co, Oct 3—Wheat 
seeding in this section has been fin- 
ished and with few exceptions is com- 
ing up nicely; the exceptions are sup- 
posed to be the fault of the seed which 
had heated and destroyed the germ. 
One man is reseeding about 40 acres. 
The corn crop is unusually large and 
of excellent quality; some fields are 
yielding 12 to 15 bbls to the acre. Help 
is scarce and farmers have a hard time 
getting corn husked. The potato crop 
was fair and of good quality; worth 45 
to 50c p bu. There was a fair crop of 
apples, but of rather inferior quality. 
Pastures are still good, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy’ frosts. Weather has 
been favorable to crops and all out- 
door work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Greenville, Mercer Co, Oct 31—Corn 


ruined by early frost; early planted all 
right and probably one-third crop. Ap- 
ples of fair quality offered as low as 
20c; winter apples, mostly selling at 
about 25c fob. Potatoes of fine quality 
selling at 35c f o b. Chestnuts plenti- 
ful; some people claim that first heavy 
frost came before the chestnuts were 
matured and injured quality. Cider sell- 
ing at 5c p gal. 

Columbia, Lancaster Co, Oct 30— 
Winter wheat all sown and looking 
well. Corn a good crop and husking 
well under way. Heavy late frosts re- 
duced the pasture, but stock is looking 
well. Cows command a good price and 
sales are numerous. Working horses 
are not in demand on account of ap- 
proaching winter; they are selling@at 
$50 to $125 for fancy stock. Much cider 
has been made, selling at $2 to $3 p bbl, 
as to size of bbl. Vegetables somewhat 
scarce, with exception of cabbage and 
turnips. Potatoes 15c p pk or 50c p bu. 
Pigs plentiful at $6 to $7 p pair as to 
age and quality. Feeds of all kinds 
high and in good demand. 


Concord, Erie Co, Oct 31—Corn crop 
very light in this section; very little 
got ripe on account of early frost. Ap- 
ples are very large crop. Other buyers 
are paying 40c p 100 lbs for picked ap- 
ples and 20c for windfalls. Potatoes 
are a fair crop and are worth 50c p bu. 

Patton, Cambria Co, Nov 2—Fall 
seeding done and grain looking well. 
Potatoes about all dug and are a large 
crop; market firm at 50c p bu in large 
lots. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, Nov 1—This 
town had a heavy loss recently, when 
the store of B. Ayers, in which was the 
postoffice, the store of Ira Whitney, a 
house owned by Judge Acocks, and a 
barn owned by William McTieu were 
all burned to the ground. The fire 
originated by some tar that Mr Whit- 
ney was heating catching fire. Eggs 
26c p doz, butter 20c p lb, poultry 8 to 
10c, potatoes 50 to 60c p bu. 








Hilton, Essex Co, Nov 2—Weather 
conditions for past two months very 
favorable for all newly seeded fields 
of wheat, rye, grass and pasture. One 
of the largest crops of potatoes ever 
grown here has been gathered; no rot. 
Prices of potatoes 90c p bu retail or 
$2.25 p bbl. Very large crop of Kieffer 
pears; prices very low, being about 35c 
p %-bu bskt for best. 


Rahway, Union Co, Nov 1—Recent 
heavy frosts destroyed pastures for 
dairy purposes and all vegetation. 
Grain looks well; also fall seeding of 
grass. Farmers are getting out root 
crops in anticipation of an early win- 
ter. Milk has been a little short. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Nov 1— 
Farmers who have outside help have 
corn husking about all done, while 
those who have not have barely got a 
start on it. The quality of corn is 
fine this year. Even the fodder has 
kept its brightness by reason of the 
brevity of even the heavy rains. New 
grain and grass fields have been some- 
what battered by these hasty rains, but 
still look fairly well. About all farm- 
ers who raise sweet potatoes have now 
finished digging; this is somewhat ear- 
lier than in some years, but the first 
killing frost came earlier than usual. 
Sweet potato vines have been about all 
dead since Oct 8, and sweets in ground 
are now deteriorating, but still good. 
The local price has been about 40c p 





yet; crop better than for several years, 
New corn selling around 40c p bu, oats 
30c, potatoes 40 to 60c, apples 50 to 60c, 
butter 18c p lb, eggs 18c p doz. The 
fruit crop through this section was bet- 
ter than the average, but most of it 
brought fair prices. The clover see: 
crop is light, bringing $7 to $7.50 p bu. 


Blanchard, Hardin Co—Farmers are 
very busy husking corn. The corn crop 
is about three-fourths of average. Oats 
were a good crop. Wheat that is sown 
would be much better. Potatoes about 
half a crop, selling at 60c p bu. Cattle 
look well, but prices are very low. 

Lodi, Medina Co—Wheat small, but 
looking well. Farmers busy harvestin:; 
potatoes; crop a fairly good one. Corn 
husking has also begun, but there is 
much soft corn, and the yield will not 
be large. 


Chandlersville, Muskingum Co- 
Wheat all sown and making good start. 
Farmers busy husking corn; averag> 
crop expected. Potatoes most all duz 
and selling at 45 to 50c p bu. 


Beverly, Washington Co—Larger 
acreage of wheat put in than last year: 
most of it up and looking well. Corn 
a good crop, and much of it being soli 
from fields. Good demand for late po- 
tatoes at fair prices. 


Newton, Muskingum Co—Husking 
corn is the order of the day. Wheat al! 
sown; the first sowing looks fine. Crops 
all threshed and made a good yjield. 











BIG DAIRY. BARN IN ELGIN, ILLIN 


Here is one of the largest dairy barns in the Elgin district. 
hold feed required for 100 cows kept on this farm. 
stanchions in the basement, there being four rows of them. 
of the barn contains hay, fodder, straw, bins for grain and the like. 














- 


OIS 


DISTRICT 
It is used to 
The cows are arranged in 
The upper part 
The hip 


roof is one ordinarily found in that section and seems to be the most satis- 
factory. A big windmill is used for pumping water and also for grinding the 


grain feed. 


5¢-bu bskt all the season, and has risen 
to that in Philadelphia the past two 
weeks. Those who raise sweets to store 
have housed them with good prospects 
of a raise in prices. 


OHIO. 


Amanda, Fairfield Co—Corn crop 
good and quality fine; much being 
husked and shipped in the car. In- 
creased acreage of wheat sown and 
looking fine. Potato crop about an av- 
erage one and.quality good. Wheat is 
bringing $1.08 p bu, ‘corn 40c, potatoes 
50c. Seed clover thin on the ground, 
but well filled and of fine quality. 

Justus, Stark Co—Weather has been 
too dry for wheat and corn husking. 
Wheat looks small; only an occasional 
field shows any rank growth. Potatoes 
a fair crop; about all dug and being 
marketed at from 40 to 50c p bu. oth- 
marketed at from 40 to 50c p bu. Noth- 
much fat stock. Apples a good crop 
and are being used in the various ways. 


Welshfield, Geauga Co—Wheat is 
looking fine. Potatoes less than half a 
crop. Corn is the poorest crop in many 
years, only about one-half of silos are 
filled. The early frosts damaged the 
corn considerably. 





Newark, Licking Co—The weather 
for the past few weeks has been fine 
for starting wheat and young grass; 
more than 
wheat sown. 


the average acreage of 
Not much corn husked 





Wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 60c, oats 35c, rye 
80c, potatoes 50c, butter 18 to 20c p Ib, 
eggs 22c p doz. Poultry in good de- 
mand. Apples a fair crop. Wages are 
high and help scarce. Some real estate 
changing hands this fall. 

Quaker City, Guernsey Co—Farmer:s 
busy cribbing corn; the weather has 
been favorable for drying it, and the 
crop will be larger and better than las: 
year. Wheat has made a good start 
and looks promising. 

Bowling Green—Wood Co—An in- 
creased acreage of wheat sown this 
year, and plant up and looking well. 
Much corn of good quality being 
cribbed, and crop will probably be 60% 
of average. Few oats being offered, 
price being low. 





MARYLAND—At Baltimore, chees° 
11%@11%c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz, chicks 
114%@12c p lb 1 w, hens 11%c, turkeys 
12@1lic. Potatoes 50@52c p bu, yams 85c 
@$1 p bbl, lima beans 80@85c p bu. 
onions 70@75c. Hay 12@16 p ton, straw 
12@16, corn 3.90@4 p bu. Steers 2@2%c 
p lb 1 w, calves 8@8%c d w, sheep 3@ 
3.50 p hd, 


Philadelphia Milk Shippers—Pres 
Cc. S. Atkinson says the price of milk 
for November was fixed at 4% cents per 
quart at the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Philadelphia milk 
shippers’ union last week. W. E. Smed- 
ley of Willistown Inn, Pa, is secretary 
of this association. 


























The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





| 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 


-, $6.90 195.75 | 195.90 |$5.50 | \$4. 65 $3. 


Per 100 Ibs 








Chicago 


New York.. 6.00 | 5.55 | 6.65 | 5.60 |} 4.75, 4. ~ 
Buffalo......, 6.00 | 5.50 | 5.50 | 6.00 | 4.75) 4.00 
Kansas City, 6.00] 5.65 | 5.20 | 5.50 4. 00) 3.75 
Pittsburg 5.65 | 5.50 | 5.45 | 5.65 | 4.50) 3.75 





At New York, cattle still further de- 
last Wednesday 10@1i15c on me- 
and common beeves, with good 
trifle easier. Bulls and cows 
ruled easier; the close of last 
there was a steadier feeling all 
round, and a firmer tone for good cat- 
Milech cows held up to about for- 
but the market was almost 
choice st ‘les were at $25 
common to good cows, calf in- 
clnded. Good veals on rather scant 
supplies ruled about steady to the 
all others as well as grassers and 
and lower, and 
yn westerns were neglected. 
Monday of this week, with 74 cars 
of « ttle offered, steers sold more freely 
lata slight advance; good and me- 
n about 10c higher; bulls steady to 
ong, .cows unchanged. The very 
ht supply of calves (1130 on the 
rket) enabled sellers to advance 
es 25e on both veals and grassers; 
higher. Good to prime 
1200 to 1460 Ibs, crossed the 
s at $5.15@5.75 p 100 lbs; common 
, 1050 to 1175 lbs average, 3.65@5; 
cows and heifers 1.25@ 
common to choice veals 5@8.75, 
9: little calves and culls 4@4.50, 
2.75@3.50; a car of poor west- 


elined 
dium 

ers a 
also 


week 


tle. 
mer ] 
bare of 


“50 tor 


ices, 


ck: 8: 


erns ere slow 


sales 60c 


2.25@3.50, 


grassers 
2.0, 
continued in light supply all 
closing firm; lambs closed 
general decline of 15@25c. 
of this week, with 56 cars 
few good muttons in the 
pens were taken at full prices; all 
grades steady. Lambs a trifle lower, 
grades showing but little shrinkage 
rices, while the under grades were 
off. About all sold. Common 
prime sheep ranged in price from $3 
E a few wethers 4.75, culls 2@2.75, 
to prime lambs @6, culls 
344.50. Best Can, O and state lambs 6, 
Pa 5.90, Ind 5.75, Va W Va 5.80. 
The hog market fell off 15@25c last 
week: closed steady, with $5.60 the gen- 
ltop. To-day, with $40 head on sale, 
prices were steady to a shade lower. 
State and Pa hogs sold at 6.25@5.60 p 


eek, 

et at a 
Monday 

fered, the 


10c 


© or 
on D.20 


5.75, 


100 lbs; a few to outside buyers at 5.65. 
The Horse Market 

The return of good times in Wall 

street is reflected in the better de- 


nd for fine carriage horses, and high 
are being obtained for the right 
The market continues brisk for 
iything desirable. Horses fresh from 
country of good shape and weighing 


prices 


Kind, 


tne 


about 1000 Ibs are selling generally at 
$150@160 ea; horses weighing 1250 to 
1300 Ibs 175@200. Second-hand general 


purpose horses all the way from 50@ 
150. Matched pairs of carriage horses 
re quoted at 400@1000. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle on 
Monday aggregated 170 loads, the same 


us the preceding week. General mar- 
ket 10@15¢ lower, quotations ruling: 
E xtra, 1450-1800 Ihe @5 4075 65 orto 

+] tbe 460.450 Poor to cow 





Good 
nir, ! 3504400 He fer Be at 2 254 
om 7 70090 Ve 225.309 Bole na cows phd 7 15 00 

Rough, "half fat 5 





O44 Venice € O06 “a 

Fat oxen 275g4@ Cows & springers 16 Wy,48 00 
With 70 doubles received, the hog 
hurket Was on a 10@1lic lower basis 
than at the opening of last week. 
He: navies sold at $5.35@5.40, mediums 
30@5.35, heavy Yorkers 5.35, lights 
5.10@E.15. pigs 4.90G@5. Sheep offerings 
eached 33 cars, Good grades higher. 


= 


Wethers commanded 4@4.50, mixed 3.75 
@4, culls and common 142.25. Spring 
lambs fetched 5@5.85, cul!s 3.50@4.50. 
At Buffalo, a big run of cattle came 
Monday of this week, supply 
reaching 350 loads compared with 300 
the foregoing week. Best steers held 






in the 


steady, commanding $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs. 
Common kinds ruled lower, butcher 
steers selling at 3.50@4.50. Bulls une- 


changed at 2.25@4.10, cows strong, kill- 
ers bringing 2@3.85, springers slow at 
30@55 ea. Calf supply 1000 head, trade 
active, tops crossing the scales at 7.50 
@8, grassy and heavy stock bringing 


2.50@4.50. 
A good arsortment of sheep (140 
doubles) on hand. Market in satisfac- 


2-3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


tory shape. Lambs brought $5.65@5.75 
p 100 lbs, ewes 3.75@4, yearlings 4.50@ 
4.75, wethers 4,25@4.50, mixed sheep 4 
@4.25. Later, some weakness developed. 
Hogs inclined lower, with 30 loads 
received. Pigs 4.90@5, Yorkers 5.20@ 
5.30, mixed 5.30@5.35. 





Keystone and Empire State Tobacco. 


According to a correspondent in Lan- 
caster Co, Pa, reported sales of the 
new tobacco crop on the poles cannot 
be verified in many cases. This is due 
to growers generally preferring to strip 
their crops before making sales and 
thus avoiding trouble when time of de- 
livery rolls around. Generally the non- 
damaged leaf in this county is curing 
well, shows good color and texture. 
Prior to the present week none had 
been removed from the poles. 

New York conditions exhibit little 
change. No sales of moment have 
come to light of late. A grower in On- 
ondaga Co writes that the leaf fs cur- 
ing satisfactorily, is large and sound 
and should make a heavy percentage 
of wrappers. Buyers not operating 
freely; crops still hanging on the poles, 

THE CIGAR LEAF SECTIONS, 

Wisconsin sales are coming to notice 
at a range of 7%@l10c p lb in the bdl, 
averaging close to 8c, with fillers large- 
ly at 1@2c. In O, sales are limited, but 
farmers have confidence in the -out- 
come. Tobacco is moving more slug- 
gishly in N E. Prime Havana sells at 
20c p lb in the bdl, but this is an out- 
side figure. 


Ohio Tobacco Doin g Nicely. 


Generally very cheerful reports come 
to light regarding the cure and pros- 
pects for O cigar leaf tobacco. In the 
Miami valley the leaf is said to be com- 
The demand for 








ing in good shape. 
Little Dutch has increased, with the 


1esult that prices show firmness, It is 
said that ’03 crop will move rather late 
this season. Sampling should start 
some time in early winter. The leaf is 
reported to be quite oily. 

A correspondent writing from Mont- 
gomery Co says the crop throughout 
that district is averaging very good in 
quality, although as far as quantity 
goes the yield is not up to last yr. The 
cure is proving quite satisfactory. 
Farmers are showing little disposition 
to sell, and are taking an optimistic 
view of the situation. A Darke Co 
grower, writing from Greenville, says 
“three-fourths of the ‘04 crop is show- 
ing up better in quality than last yr. 
Curing is not uniform as the late cut 
appears too dark with some pole sweat 
and fat stem. While few sales of new 
tobacco have been consummated and 
buyers are displaying no particular 
avidity, planters are hopeful of dis- 
posing of their crop at fair to good 
prices.” 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 








WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIBS, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS.. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
wheat $1.14@1.14%c p bu, corn 644%4@65c, 
oats 36@36%c, rye 88@95c. Bran 4W@ 
20.50 p ton, hay 14@15. Cheese 10%@ 
10%c p lb, eggs 26c p doz, fowls 12@ 
— p lb 1 w, chicks 10%@l12c. Apples 

1.25@3 p bbl, potatoes 50@53c p bu. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 50@55c p bu, 
onions 75@85c. Apples 50@60c, quinces 
3.50@5, grapes 8@10c p pony bskt. 
Wheat $1.07@1.08 p bu, oats 35@35\c, 
hay 12.50@13 p ton, straw 12.75@13.25, 
middlings 24@24.50, bran 19@19.50 Eggs 
23%@24c p doz, cheese 10%@l1lc p Ib, 
hens 11@13c 1 w, chicks 11@138c, turkeys 
i-@lic. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat $1.20@ 
1.22 p bu, corn 28%@29c, oats 31%c, rye 
87@90c. Hay 12.25 p ton, straw 6.5¢0@7, 
bran 18.50@19, middlings 23@24. Cheese 
114%c p Ib eggs 20c p doz, chickens 10@ 
llc p Ib 1 w, turkeys lic, calves 7@7\%c. 
Hogs 3.25@5.25 p 100 Ibs 1 w, cattle 2.50@ 
4.75, sheep 2.85@3.50, lambs 5.25@5.86, 
Quinces 3.50@4 p bbl, grapes lic p bskt, 
potatoes 45@50c p bu. 


At Cleveland, hogs $5.25@5.30 p 100 
lbs 1 w, calves 7@7.50, lambs 3.50@3.75, 
steers 4.35@4.90. Wheat 1.21 p bu, corn 
60@6ic, oats 3314@34c, middlings 22 p 


“ 
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ton, bran 19.50, hay 11.50, straw 11@ new price of 3%c p qt would remedy 
11.50. Cheese 10@10%c p lb, eggs 22@ this when it ‘went into effect on Nov 1. 
23c p doz, chicks 11@il%c p lb 1 w, Cold, sharp weather, however, so it is 
fowls 10@10%c, turkeys 14@14%c. said by a leading exchange director, 


may put the price still higher. If so, it 
will probably come around the middle 
of this month. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 29, were: 


At Columbus, wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 
45@48c, oats 32@35c, rye 70c, flour 6.60 
p bbl, hay 10@11 p ton, straw 6. Steers 
2@4.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, milch cows 26@ 
50 ea, veal calves 4@5.40 p 100 lbs, hogs 





4.75@5.25, sheep 3@4. Cheese 11%c p Ib, Milk Cream 
eggs 22c p doz, fowls 10c p Ib 1 w, chicks Erie ...........ceccecceees 29,345 1,740 
10c, turkeys lfc. Potatoes 38@42c p bu, Susquehanna ............. 12,940 157 
onions 50@55c. Went GROTe 2. .ccccccccees 12,920 730 
Flour and mill feed unchanged at Co- Lackawanna ............ 35,810 1,835 
lumbus. Rye advancing. Seeds are N Y Central (long haul). 32,350 1,295 
quiet. Hay and straw unchanged. Live N_Y Central (Harlem)... 8,651 66 
stock very quiet. Butter up; cmy 24@ Ontario ......ceeseceeseee 39,524 1,738 
25c, dairy 12@16c. Cheese %c higher. Lehigh Valley ........... 13,793 546 
Turkeys, live, 16c. Potatoes unchanged Homer Ramsdell line.... 4,757 164 
at 38@42c. Bulk apples still 30c p bu; New Haven .............. 66,093 — 
falls as low as 20c. Concord grapes, Other sources ............ 5,397 135 

$-lb bskt, now 15%c 
WEEE .06:a0: 44040 dthows sen 201,580 8,406 


— 
The Milk Market. 








At New York, there was a shortage It works like magic, if you state in 
of milk early this week in the metro- writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
politan district. It is expected the the old reliable A A.” 
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IN WESTERN CANADA 


Means Fortunes for the Farmers who were 
wise enoush to Buy yo in thie Mage 
nificent, Fertile Country. 


| WE OWN 00, (00 Ackes in 


Last MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


THE GARDEN OF WESTERN CANADA. 


This district is known as the Richest Part of the 
Saskatchewan Valley, 


THE FINEST LAND IN ALL CANADA. 


ms9. OO PER ACRE 


EASY TERMS 


These lands will advance tremendously and 
rapidly. 


DON’T WAIT, BUY NOW’ 


Descriptive matter, Maps, etc., on application. 


WM. PEARSON & CO., 


387 MAIN STREET, . 
ig, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. C 

















‘RICH LANDS 
IN TENNESSEE 


suitable for raising Raw fine ok, otc, are how oo 
etabies, fine 0" 
to $20 an Rage t+} the best 
in the world, wit couditions 6 of health unsurpassed. 
Come and investigate for yourself. Very Low Rates 
Nov. For free literature write to 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, 

N. C. & St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept. B 


WANTED Strong Young Men for 
Firemen and Brakemen 


on all railroads. Firemen average $65 
Engineers and average * — a a 
Conductors and ave 


Bend stamp for a Dang maiwit oes 
Reom 313, 


7 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


ay, 
selling for trom 





Protect Your Feet 


from wet and cold by using the rubber 
wear that’s all rubber and hence gives 
long wear. There’s no oedty or p 
substitute that weakens the 


Buckskin Brand 


(Not Made by a Trust) 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 





Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 

with improved Sep- 
arators. Will shell 





to firet one who writes from any 
locality. 


That’s how they Stes from others v 
and 7s ve at tid trideme are on Js the largest or small- 
every r. nsist on seeing it. Bold + 
Se, satel! crs by catalogu ” What $£ est ears of corp with- 
other manw actnre pey jobbers o> out clogging. 

end travelicrs. we put into quality. * 

Writo for book, tel!'nt how made, oF Send for circulars. 

ny “A mals enact Tar 

To introduce, wo mato rvectal « oF THE 


Belcher & Taylor 
Ag’! Tool Co., 


Box 120, Chicopcre 


Banner Rubber Co. 
270 Bittmer St. 
Louts, 


st. 

















Falls, Mass. 
FARMS WANTED culenge eae tee aft real 
estate gO at aay petes bord =u eee 
for onr fr “treo tet e and te Henlars at | See OUR GUARANTEE o 
COMPANY, 1475 ipost FRANK PG baihatue a. icago. | | ADVERTISERS on Editorial “Page. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
t Ficoll 

Cash oF Spot! roo4 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
anid Pete Resell sates paige nana 
Chicago..... 1.174] .824%] .55 | .44%,) .29%4) .35%% 
New York... 1.28 "| 88 » 60 ‘51% ‘3644 424 
BSUON.. eee] — A .39 44% 
Toledo... .... 1.1944} .86 | .59'.| .47%4] .32 ‘37'5 
St Louis. ..../1.14341 .86+,] 51 | -40 | 230 | -35%4 
Min’p'lis..../1.15 -81'.] .54 +4249] .2849| 33% 

Liverpool...|1.13 | .89 | «3 | .62-.) — — 


At Chicago,wheat prices held within 
a moderately narrow range, averaging 
easy, although somewhat unsettled. 
Dec sold off to $1.12 p bu, recovering 
indifferently to figures around 1.14, with 
May at the usual discount. The cash 
trade is quiet, sound milling wheat con- 
tinuing to sell at a sharp premium over 
future deliveries. Meanwhile flour man- 
ufacturers maintain that prices are al- 
together too high. 

Corn was without particularly influ- 
ential factor, although somewhat 
smaller receipts and the good cash de- 
mand carried temporary strength. But 
with better weather for curing, and ad- 
vices of further liberal shipments from 
Argentina, weakness again overtook. the 
situation. Trade moderate as a whole 
for both cash and futures; the contract 
grade in fair request at 58@54c p bu, 
Dec under 49¢c and back to 50c. 

The oats market averaged about 
steady, fractional advances here and 
there, standard grade selling around 
30c p bu, Dec 29@29%c, May 31@31%4c. 
The market was a little better sup- 
ported, due partly to evidences of 
strength in corn... Cash. demand was 
fair at a slight advance. 

No changes of importance took place 
in barley, salesmen making a clearance 
without special difficulty at current 
prices, based on 37@40c p bu for feed 
grades, and 44@54c for fair to extra 
malting. 

Rye receipts small, but the market 
without interesting feature and sub- 
stantially steady. No 2 in store 783%@ 
79c p bu, carlots in shipping order 81@ 
83c. 

Moderate interest was noted in tim- 
othy seed, chiefly on cash account; fu- 
tures neglected. The tone was one of 
general steadiness, prime cash $2.60 p 
100 Ibs, Mar norvinally 2.80. Clover in 
fair demand on the basis of 12.15 p 100 
Ibs for contract prime. 

At New York, millers made better in- 
quiry for rye; market firm at 85@86c p 
bu. Barley in request; feeding 44@45c, 
malting 52@61ic, malt contracted freely 
at a range of 60@67c. Exporters could 
do little in corn, as supplies of old are 
nearly exhausted and new is not avail- 
able in sufficient quantity. No 2 held 
at 60c elevator, No 3 yellow 62c. Mixed 
oats bring 344%4@35%4c p bu, clipped 
white 36@39%c. No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.20% p bu afloat, No 1 northern 
Duluth 1.26, No 1 Manitoba 1.08. 


The Live Stock Traffic. 


. At Chicago, receipts of common to 
fair cattle ample; superior hard fin- 
ished beeves in moderate supply. The 
spread between inferior grass cattle 
and corn-fed stock is very wide, being 
$4@4.25 p 100 Ibs, the greatest margin 
in years. 

Foncy native steers...........$6.00@ 6.90 





Good to choice .............-. 5.00@ 5.50 
Inferior to medium .......... 3.75@ 4.50 
Western range steers ........ 3.00@ 4.75 
Good to choice fed heifers.... 3.75@ 5.25 
Extra native butcher cows.. 3.75@ 4.25 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.25@ 3.00 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.25 
Feeders, good to choice...... 3.25@ 4.25 
Plain to choice stockers...... 2.00@ 3.50 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.00@ 7.00 


Miich cows, p head...... +e ee ++ 20.00@50.00 
Traders say receipts of range cattle 
the current season promise 250,000 head, 
an increase over last year. Veals re- 
corded an advance. Bulk of canning 
cows ranged $1.50@1.75. The stocker 
and feeder trade evinced more life, al- 
though the betterment was noted more 
on choice heavy than light steers. 
The serious slump in swine mentioned 
in these columns last week was checked 
and part of the loss regained. How- 
ever, packers were adverse to any bull- 
ish moves on the part of sellers, hence 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


the recovery was only partial. Bulk of 
sales ranged at $5.05@5.15 p 100 Ibs. 

The sheep market displayed much 
firmness. Native lambs sold at $5.75@ 
6.25, the, best figures reached in several 
weeks. Country buyers continue to 
snap up feeding muttons at relatively 
high prices. Western fat lambs 
brought 5@5.75, feeders 3.75@5. Native 
wethers 4.20@4.75, ewes 4@4.40, western 
feeding wethers 3.50@3.90, ewes 2.25@ 
3.25, bucks 2.25@3.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuaiy secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, new marrows in good 
request, bringing $3 p bu, peas 1.85,, red 
kidney 2.95@3, yellow eye 2.75, lima 3.10. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, veals a shade lower. 
Light calves 10@11%c p lb, grassers 4@ 
5c, medium to light swine 71%4@8%c, 
roasting pigs 10@12c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime evap apples 
command 4%@5c p Ib, dried 34%@4%c, 
chops and skins $1.25@1.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Evap raspberries 20@2ic p Ib, huckle- 
berries 12%@13c, blackberries 61%4@7c, 
cherries 12@13c. 

Eggs. 

Montreal quotes Canadian limed eggs 
at 19@20c p doz, prices ranging 1@144c 
higher than a year ago, Canadian 
pickled stock is bringing 20@21%c p 
doz, fresh 22@23c. 

The notable condition in the egg situ- 
ation is siill in vogue; fcy fresh eggs 
selling at a big premium over storage 
stock. The sluggishness of the latter 
is said to be worrying many holders. 
In interior parts of Miss valley states 
shippers give 15@19c p doz for fresh 
eggs for shipment east. 

At New York, candled and graded 
westerns selling strong at 23@24c p doz, 
southerns 18@2ic, refrigerators 19@20c, 
{cy nearby 30c, 

At Chicago, extras have reached 231%4c 
p doz and are firm. Fresh 164%@18\c, 
dirties 14@1lic, refrigerator 18c, 

Fresh Fruits. 

Merchants take a hopeful view of the 
cranberry situation, looking for better 
markets when frosted and inferior fruit 
gets out of the way. 

There is a shortage in grape bskts 
in districts of western N Y. Farmers 
say manufacturers are trying to force 
high prices, while the latter blame 
farmers for reporting a short crop, 
which caused bskt factories to start 
late. 

Pears have been moving freely from 
southern Ind. The ist district is ex- 
pected to turn out 500 cars for the sea- 
son, Prices range 50c@$1 p bu, with 
trees yielding 300 bus to the acre, 

A report from Madison Co, Ala, says 
plans are on foot for setting out 100,000 
peach trees in that section. Several 
parties are behind the scheme. 

Cranberry receipts at N Y this season 
up to Nov 1 were approximately 30,000 
bbls, an increase of 36% over '03. These 
were mainly Cape Cods. Offerings of 
N J berries have proved very light so 
far. 

At New York, Bartlett pears bring 
$2.50@4 p bbl, Seckel 2.50@5, quinces 3@ 
4, peaches 75c@1.25 p carrier, Clinton 
grapes 60 p ton, reds 25@50, white 30@ 
35, Concords 30@35, cranberries 5@6.75 
p bbl, 

Hay and Straw. 

The hay _ situation promises to be 
clearer, as there is less complaint of 
car shortage in the west. Rye straw 
came freely down the Hudson last 
week. A small quantity of clover hay 
is arriving from Canada. 

The ruling by the govt that no for- 
eign straw can be landed in this coun- 
try should help U S farmers. Last yr 
the shortage in domestic rye straw re- 
sulted in attracting supplies from Bel- 
gium, which commanded fey prices. 

At New York, market holding steady. 
No 1 timothy 72%@75ic p 100 lbs, clover 


mixed 70@72%4c, salt 40@45c, long rye 
straw 90c@1, oat 50@7ic. 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, mills selling freely. 
City bran $2050@21.50 p ton, western 
spring 19@20.50, red dog 2.80 p bbl, cot- 
tonseed meal 26.50, linseed oil meal 28. 

Nuts. 

It is alleged that the new pecan crop 
of Ga is somewhat earlier than usual, 
but is proving light. The Tex crop is 
also earlier and shows nearly a 50% 
reduction from ’03. 

Reports from Va say the outlook for 
the new peanut crop is not wholly flat- 
tering. Dry weather in Aug and Sept 
and a poor stand in some sections are 
given as the reasons therefor. 


At New York, chestnuts easy, bring- 


ing $3@8 p bu, hickorynuts 2@250, but- 
ternuts 75c@1, peanuts 5@7%c p Ib, 
pecans 7@9c. 

Onions. 


Last yr’s onion acreage was 110; yield 
105 cars of 20,000 lbs ea. This season 
we have out 300 a; probable yield 250 
cars. Seed ample at an average of $2.60 
p lb. Expect the crop to be ready for 
market by Apr 10, 05. New beginners 
are a month late installing irrigation 
pumps. My last crop brought $1.65 p 
100 lbs f o b.—[T. C. N., Laredo, Tex. 

Onions are being exported from N Y¥ 
to Montreal, Can, in carload lots, reds 
and yellows bringing $3.25@3.40 p bbl 
at the latter point. It is said the Mon- 
treal crop is well cleaned up. 

Western N E markets are beginning 
to receive fine red onions from the Em- 
pire state. They are commanding a 
slight premium over domestic offerings, 
which bring 65@70c p bu. 

At New York, demand is gratifying 
to sellers with former quotations sus- 
tained. White pickle $3@7 p bbl, reds 
1.50@1.75, yellows 1.75@1.90 p bag. 


Poultry. 
Turkeys two months late; crop 50% 
lighter than last year. Egg receipts 


also smaller than ’03, but poultry mov- 
ing better.—[Correspondent, Ohio Co, 
W Va. 

Farmers are holding back hens by 
reason of high eggs. Turkeys late and 
the output will be light, owing to 
rainy season.—[Correspondent, Auglaize 
Co, O. 

Turkeys bring 9c p Ib 1 w, Te for 
ducks, 8c for chickens. Hens not mov- 
ing freely; turkeys light crop.—[Cor- 
respondent, Logan Co, O. 

At New York, supplies accumulated 
and conditions greatly in favor of buy- 


ers. Chickens 10@12c p lb 1 w, turkeys 
12@14c, roosters 74%c, ducks 50@80c p 


pr, geese $1.15@1.50, iced spring turkeys 
15@20c p lb, old 16@1ic, fowls 10@1lc. 

At Chicago, the market somewhat 
easier; young turkeys 14@15c p lb 1 w, 
mixed 12@12%c, fowls 8@8'%c, chickens 
944c, ducks 10%c, geese $5@10 p doz, iced 
fowls 9c p lb, springs 9%c, ducks 11@ 
l2c, turkeys 12@l1lic. 

Vegetables. 

Produce dealers in N E say they be- 
lieve supplies of domestic cabbage will 
hold out until about Dec 1. After that 
western shipments should meet with 
better sale. At present western cab- 
bage would not bring over $10 p ton in 
Boston, 

A Chicago authority on cabbage re- 
ports the demand increasing. He says 
a freeze should change the sentiment of 
storage interests and claims prices are 
at their low ebb. 

Growers receiving about $6 p ton for 
Holland and Danish cabbage. Acreage 
light.—[G. D. C., Erie Co, N Y. 

Cabbage farmers storing freely; buy- 
ers offer $5 p ton, but growers beiieve 
it will command $10 later on. Domes- 
tic brings 3.50@4.—[M. E. E., Orleans 
Co, N Y. 

Reports say only one-half as many 
sweet potatoes on the eastern shore of 
Va remain to come to market us there 
were a year ago. Medium sizes quoted 
at $1@1.10 p bbl f o b. 

Dealers say this month will see them 
offering kiln-dried and stored Jersey 
sweet potatoes. At interior points of 
the state a keen demand is noted for 
sweets to go west, the finest lots sell- 
ing at $1.85@2 p bbl f o b. 

Cabbage crop same or shade less than 
03. Holland and Danish command $5 





p ton f o b, domestic 4.—[G. C. D,, 
Yates Co, N Y. 

Cabbage growers hopeful of better 
prices than prevailed early in the seo. 
son. Heads are large and firm.—[{Cor- 
respondent, Orleans Co, N Y. 

A farmer of Coffee Co, Tenn, is said 
to have cleared $500 this season froin 
an acre patch of peppers. The produce 
went to a canning factory. 

At New York, brussels sprouts bring- 
ing 4@8c p qt, cabbage $2@3.50 p 16v, 
celery 15@35c p doz, lima beans 50cW 
1.50 p bag, okra 1@2 p carrier, peas 75: 
@1.50 p bskt, radishes 50c@1 p 100, strinz 
beans 75c@2.50 p bskt, hothouse toma- 
toes 15@18c p lb, mushrooms 40@75c, 
sweet potatoes 1.25@2.25 p bbl, beets 
and carrots 75c@1, citron 50@75c, cauli- 
flower 75c@1.75, cukes 1.50@4.50, egg 
plants 2@3, kale 25@35c, lettuce Tic 
1.25, pumpkins 40@60c, parsnips 1@1.25, 
peppers 50c@1.25, spinach 75c@1.25, Hub- 
bard squash 75c@1, turnips 50@85c. 

Wool. 


Eastern manufacturers have purchas- 
ed scoured wools freely from Gealers cf 
late, Atlantic seaboard prices ranging 
50@6l1c p lb. Ohio % bloods are quote | 
at 28@29c in the grease. In the west, 
buyers are continuing to contract the 
’°05 clip with avidity, prices ranging 16@ 
19¢. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


A correspondent in Clay Co, Minn, 
writes there are 500 cars of potatoes 
to be shipped from that part of the 
Red river valley this season. Farmers 
are receiving 23@25c p bu f o b. Henry 
Schroeder has harvested 51,000 bus, se- 
curing 60 to 100 bus p a from Early 
O. Red Bliss Triumph 90 to 125 bus, 
and Rural and Carman 100 to 230 bus. 
He planted 500 a to Early O alone. 

A little rot on heavy, fiat lands. Gen- 
erally the crop in west Mich will turn 
out large. Prices range 25@30c f o b. 
[F. T., Kent Co, Mich. 

Potatoes selling much lower than last 
year; 20@25c p bu prevailing. Buyers 
are fearful of rot.—[T. R., Portage Co, 
Wis. 

Potatoes remarkably free from rot; 

believe county has made 275 bus p a. 
Shippers are now offering 30c p bu or 
$1 p bbl at Caribou station.—[J. K. B., 
Aroostook Co, Me. 
- Potato crop largest for many years; 
a few pieces rotted. For past few sea- 
sons crop has proved uncertain. Local 
markets offer 50c p bu.—[B. G., Merri- 
mack Co, N H. 

Some consignments of northern N Y 
potatoes that are coming to N E mar- 
kets exhibit rot to a serious extent. 

In this section estimate that 4 of 
potatoes were damuged or ruined, yet 
will have plenty of tubers. Prices are 
as h‘~h as 55¢ p bu.—[S. T. K., Oneida 
Co, ut &. 

Long Tseland. farmers are taking a 
firm siard against cheap potatoes, At 
the opening of the season, when they 
were offered less than 50c p bu, they 
held back. Now bids are being made 
as high as 65c, with sellers not anxious 
to negotiate. 

At Chicago, fey Burbanks reach 40c 
p bu. Ceneral offerings 33@38c. Re- 
ceipts -large. 


TUE APPLE SITUATION. 








A pioneer Mass orchardist, reverting 
to the disastrous experience of the ban- 
ner crop year of '96, says he sold that 
season at 60c p bbl, container included. 
Early in the fall he was offered $1, but 
refused, and later it was take 60c or 
nothing. Strange to say, the shipper 
who secured the crop at that low fig- 
ure lost heavily. However, in ’96 apple 
barrels could he bought in large quan- 
tities for 15c ea or less. Thus “dollar 
per barrel” talk in those days was not 
so terrifying from the growers’ stand- 
point, as it is this fall, with barrels 
all the way from 38@45c ea. 

‘Western parties have purchased win- 
ter apples at Williamsburg, Mass, giv- 
ing $1 p bbl. Some bulk stock has sold 
to go south at 50c p bbl. 

A N H correspondent writing from 
Rockingham Co says cider apples are 
bringing only 6c p bu, whereas they 
usually sell at 10c. The output of cider 
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Cash price 13c 


vinegar will be heavy. 
p gal. 

Speaking of the foreign situation, 
George Cochrane, the Boston exporter, 
says: “Arrivals at British markets last 
week cleaned up promptiy at better 
prices. Am happy to say I believe we 
have seen the worst. period of this sea- 
son’s apple trade. Think those who re- 
fused to sell at $1 will have no cause 
to regret doing so. While the crop is 
undoubtedly large, I do not believe that 
the visible supply on Dec 1 will be any- 
where near as much as speculators 
have given out as probable.” 


At New York, Alexanders bring $2@3 


p bbl, King 1.50@2.25, Jonathan 1.50@ 
2.50, Snow 1.25@2.25, Spitz 1.50@2.50, 
Baldwin 1.25@1.50, Greening do, crabs 
2@6. 


At Chicago, mixed fruit sells at $1@ 
1.50 p bbl, Alexanders 1.75@2.25, other 
stanuard varieties 1.50@2. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES., 


New York Bostou Chicago 

1904 ..22 @22%c 22%4ec 21%ec 
1903 ..22 @23 c¢ 224%@23 c 21 @21%c 
1902 ..244%4@25 ec 24144@25 c 24 @24%c 
The U §S supreme court recently up- 
held the right of the internal revenue 
commissioner to decide what is artificial 
coloration of oleo. The commissioner 
has been imposing the 10c tax on all 


oleo colored with palm oil and a test 
ease was brought up with the result 
stated above, 

It is claimed that the. recent advance 
in fey cmy was due to a scarcity of 
fresh offerings and the warm weather 
tanto ge which prevented free with- 


drawals from storage. If current quo- 
tations are sustained and climatic con- 
ditions are favor: able, indications point 
to a heavier movement of cmy from 
refrigerators, 

At New York, a keen call for fine 
emy, Which has advanced to 22%c p Ib, 
imit ecmy 15@lic, renovated 14@lic, 
packing 12@l4c, dairy 18@2I1c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 238%c p 
Ib, dairy 14¢c.—At Cleveland, cmy 22%@ 
23e, dairy 17%@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 21@ 
23c p Ib. 

At Chicago, demand keeping offer- 
ings cleaned up closely. Extra cmy 

> p Ib, renovated 15@lé6c, ladles 13c, 


dairy 15@18c, packing 10@12%sc. 
The Cheese Market 
At New York, the situation is hardly 
in favor of sellers, owing to full offer- 
ings. This month marks the shutdown 
of many factories throughout the Em- 


pire state. F ec commands 9%@10\%c 
p lb. Bulk of receipts consists of Oct 
cheese. Offerings include heavy sup- 
plies billed through to the south, but 
in spite of this the market is amply 


supplied, 

At Chicago, market lacks snap and 
the tendency is easier. Choice twins 
fetch 104@10%c p lb, Daisies 10144@11c, 
Young Americas do. 





The Sale of Guernsey Cattle, im- 


and home bred, at Spotswood 
Farm, owned by E. T. Price of Penn- 
sylvania, recently, was the best that 
has been held of the breed in recent 
years. Ninety animals representing the 
best strains of blood on the Island and 
in this country were sold. The entire 
lot brought $20,170, or an average of 
$224.11. There were 22 bulls sold for 
$2935, or an average of $133.41, a choice 
yearling bringing $500. The 36 heifers 
brought $6765, an average of $187.92. 
One yearling brought $700, four others 
$300 or over each and ten others be- 
tween $200 and $300 each; 32 cows 
brought $10,470, an average of $327.19. 
Individual cows sold for $1000, $800, $750, 
$625, $600, $540, $450, $425, $410, and fifteen 
between $200 and $300. The success of 
this sale, as well as the fine exhibit of 
the breed at St Louis and the many 
large yearly records of milk and butter 
fat, attest to the great advance of this 
breed in popular favor.—[William H. 
Caldwell, Secretary. 


Philadelphia Milk Notes—The ex- 
change has established the official milk 
price for Nov at 4%c p qt. This com- 
pares with 4c for the month of Oct and 
3%c for Sept and Aug. 


ported 


Our Foreign Trade in Breadstuffs. 





Probably no item affecting the wheat 
situation is of more interest just now 
than the loss in the export trade in 
wheat and flour. Allusion was made to 
these facts in American Agriculturist of 
Oct 15, and up to the present no ma- 
terial change in the situation can be 
noted. During the first 16 weeks of this 
crop year, brought down to Oct 20, the 
total exports of wheat (including flour 
as wheat from the U §S and Canada 
were only 20,970,000 bus, according to 
Bradstreet’s, compared with 49,800,000 
bus the corresponding period in ’03, 
and 83,820,000 bus in ’02. The foreign 
movement for a series of years is shown 
in accompanying table. 
following the big crops of ’01 and ’02, 
the annual exports of wheat and flour 
from the U S alone materially exceeded 
200,000,000 bus, and this was also true of 
the season of ’00, in spite of a crop of 
wheat that year smaller than the pres- 
ent crop. 


EUROPE BUYS IN THE LOWEST MARKETS, 


The question of whether or not the 
U S is permanently losing its export 
trade in wheat and flour is now a prom- 
inent one. Many people, including some 
of the agricultural papers, have become 
much disturbed, evidently believing we 
have forever lost this business. While 
this is something no one can know to a 
certainty, one generai fact prevails. 
Western Europe, the buyer of the 
world’s surplus, naturally goes to the 
cheapest market. This season the do- 
mestic crop is short, cutting down the 
exportable surplus, while other produc- 
ing countries, notably Argentina, have 
enjoyed good crops, throwing their 
wheat upon the English and continen- 
tal markets, these evidently satisfied to 
buy at figures which they consider fa- 
vorable compared with the American 
price level. 

Another season conditions may be re- 
versed. Our own crop may be large 
enough to furnish a liberal surplus, 
when it is safe to assume England and 
the continent will be ready to take it 
at reasonable prices. 

THE QUESTION OF IMPORTING WHEAT. 


In this connection, there is much talk 
over the question of importing wheat. 
For years there has been a duty of 
25c p bu, but this meant little so long 
as U S had enough for home consump- 
tion and a liberal surplus for foreign 
markets. But this season, with the 
shortage at home, and the indifferent 
quality of a considerable proportion 
of the wheat, flour manufacturers in 
the northwest would like to see the 
bars let down for the admission of 
Canadian wheat. 

Steps have already been taken to 
place some of the mills in the north- 
west under such government inspection 
as will permit the grinding of foreign 
wheat in bond for immediate re-export 
in the form of flour. This has not ex- 
erted much influence on wheat prices 
up to the present. As shown in ac- 
companying table, the imports of wheat 
have been insignificant. 


WHEAT CROPS AND FOREIGN TRADE, 


July 1 to Crop *Exports Imports 
June 30 bus bus bus 

1904-6 ....554,713,000. — — 
1903-4 ....703,501,000 120,727,613 217,681 
1902-3 ....760,350,000 202,905,598 1,080,128 
1901-2 ....752,311,000 234,772,515 120,502 
1900-1 ....510,504,000 215,990,073 603,101 
1899-0 ....565,350,000 186,096,762 320,195 
1898-9 ....715,000,000 222,618,420 1,875,174 
1897-8 ....589,000,000 217,306,004 2,058,938 
1896-7 ....470,000,000 145,124,972 1,544,242 
1895-6 ....460,000,000 126,443,968 2,116,303 


*Flour reduced to equivalent in wheat. 





Grain Freights Increased—Railroad 
officials at a meeting held in Chicago 
last week increased rates on grain and 
cereal products from Chicago to the At- 
lantic seaboard. The freight on domes- 
tic grain was placed at 20c p 100 Ibs, 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Immediately- 


an increase of 242c; on export grain, 
charges were advanced from 13% to lic. 
Export flour was raised from 15 to 
16%c; domestic flour from 17% to 20c. 
The Vanderbilt lines protested against 
the advance in rates, claiming the old 
schedule was eminently fair and remu- 
nerative to railroads. Other lines, how- 
ever, overruled the protest. 


Notes from Milk Producers. 








In the dairy sections of upper New 
York, many cows are dropping off con- 
siderably in flow of milk. Some farm- 
ers are reaucing their herds and will 
not attempt to produce winter milk at 
such miserably low prices. In districts, 
cheese factories are preparing to close 
down and will sehd the milk received 
from patrons to marekt. Many ship- 
ments will be made after November 15. 
There will be very little grain fed this 
winter. Some dairymen say they will 
not buy as much as usual and the 
amount fed per animal will be greatly 
reduced. 

The Kenwood valley dairy company, 
in Oneida county, are now receiving 
only 100 cans of 40 quarts each per day. 
A short time ago they were taking in 
over 200 cans daily. Ira L. Snell of 
Kenwood, president of the five states 
association, says he will soon discon- 
tinue producing winter milk if the 
price continues so low. He says he 
cannot make milk at present prices of 
feeds for less than 3 cents per quart. 
He sold ten cows recently and contem- 
plates letting others go soon, At Port 
Leyden, in Lewis county, D. C. Marke 
ham, president of the co-operative 
creameries association, says that there 
has been a falling off of 25% in milk 
production in his section. Some cheese 
factories are already closed and send- 
ing their milk to New York. He has 
60 cows in milk and is selling off spring- 
ers. Gluten is worth $26 and $27 at 
dealers’ stores, but can be bought for 


$23.60 in carloads. Gluten meal 28, 
middlings $1.30 per 100, bran $1.18 per 
100, oats 35 cents per bushel. Mr Mark- 


ham says they had an unusually good 
crop of oats. The average yield per 
acre was about 80 bushels. Corn back- 
ward and severely injured by the freeze 
of September 20-21. 

At Montreal, Susquehanna county, 
Pa, A. P. Munger said about the same 
amount of milk was being produced as 
a@ year ago. Very few farmers are de- 
creasing herds and winter dairying is 
coming in. Cows look good, but high 
prices for feeds and outlook for future 
are not tempting to farmers to in- 
crease their herds. The Bordens are 
paying: October $1.40 per 100, Novem- 
ber $1.50, December and January $1.60, 
February $1.50, March $1.40. They take 
no silage milk and farmers are run- 
ning behind with the present high 
prices for feeds. Good hay, is bringing 
$8 to $10 per ton; corn meal $1.25 per 
100, Buffalo gluten $1.30, middlings (red 
dog) $1.50, mi!!l meal feed $1.25, oats 35 
to 40 cents. If a dairyman counts his 
own labor and the hay he feeds at 
usual prices, he cannot come out even. 

At Holland Patent, Oneida county, 
F. H. Thompson says that the Holland 
Paten milk and cream company are 
now handling only about 183 cans per 
day, against 284 not long ago. About 
80 farmers are delivering to this com- 
pany; but high feeds and low prices for 
milk will lessen the quantity produced 
in this section. Most farmers here got 
their corn in before the freeze. The 
price received by farmers the first half 
of October was $1.23 per 100. The rate 
agreed upon is 15 cents off New York 
exchange. This is the best price paid 
in the vicinity. The creamery is owned 
by farmers, but is leased to the Stan- 
dard dairy company. It is paying 10% 
on cost and equipment. Mr Thompson 
is now milking 42 cows and will not 


increase his herd for the winter. His 
herd consists of Holsteins and high 
grades. About three-fourths of his 


stock is purebred Holstein. 
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Flowers, wiid flowers in their native 
haunts—what more fascinating subjects 
can the ama- 
teur photog- 
rapher who 
loves nature 
find! True, my 
friends some- 
times laugh in- 
dulgently and 
call me a crank 
‘when I spend 
the better part 
of an hour 
“fussing’’ over a 
little shy blos- 
som in an en- 
ceavor to secure a likeness. But the 
results, when they are good, are worth 
all the trouble. 

A fairly long bellows is necessary in 
order to get near enough to secure a 
photograph of any size. The greatest 
difficulty I have encountered has been 
in getting a firm support for my cam- 
era near enough to the ground. I have 
had a tripod with legs only a foot long 
nade. Even this fails me sometimes 
and I am forced to build a support of 
stones and sticks. 

In such werk as this floral photo- 
graphy where the object is so close 
to the camera, a long exposure is neces- 
sary. The arbutus, shown herewith, 
were given one second with a 22 stop 
in full April sunlight. The flowers, be- 
ing pure white, were a trifie dense, and 
local reduction was resorted to. 

The matter of a suitable background 
is always perplexing. The background 


























BLOODROOT JUST APPEARING. 


is, of course, out of focus, and often 
of such confused composition that it 
spoils the effect of the photograph. An 
example of this is shown in the small 
cut at the beginning of this article. 
The dog’s tooth violet or trout lily 
is sharp and clear, but the unfortu- 
nate background spoils it. A piece of 


‘white cloth, kept in motion back of 
the plant, would have obviated this. It 
is well to carry pieces of cloth of 


black, white and some neutral color. 
Artificial backgrounds are not always 
necessary. This fall I made a beauti- 
ful photograph of the delicate fringed 
gentian, using the natural background. 

Patience is a prime requisite to insure 
success. Some of the flowers are so 
delicately hung on their long stems 
that the least breath of air sets them 
in motion and of course ruins the pic- 
ture. I have found early morning most 
free from these disturbing little air 
currents. Many who make a hobby of 
photographing flowers pluck the blos- 
soms. This is far easier work, but 
to my mind even the most artistic ar- 
rangement lacks a subtle, indefinable 
something which the growing plant 
possesses. I would like to hear from 
others interested in this sort of work. 


A Thanksgiving Contest. 








What an inspiring subject—Thanks- 
giving! What a world of possibilities it 
suggests for the amateur photographer 
—turkeys, home comings, dinner par- 
ties, harvest scenes, household prepa- 
rations for the day of feasting, these 
are a few. 

Now let us see what the Camera club 
ean do. As an incentive a first prize of 
$5, a second prize of $3 and a third 








prize of $2 will be given for the photo- 
graphs best suggesting the true 
Thanksgiving spirit. Choose your own 
subjects, but be sure that they have a 
direct bearing on this pleasant holiday 
of the late fall. Take pains in the 
arrangement. Don’t try to crowd too 
much in. And above all, avoid stiff- 
ness in groups of figures. Try to have 
them natural, 

Prints must be clear and sharp. Write 
name and address on the back of each, 
Postage must be inclosed if you wish 
returned photographs which we cannot 
use. This contest ‘will close December 
1. Now then, let us have all our cam- 
eras busy through this coming month. 
Address Camera Club, this office. 


i ee 
Mounting Wrinkles. 
BARNHILL, 


oO. H. 





HERE are many lit- 


tle things about 
photograph mount- 
ing to be learned 


only by experience, 
and some of these 
experiences are very 
annoying. The fol- 
lowing method, 
which I have found 
to give, best results, 
is offered with the 
hope that other am- 
ateurs may be 
spared some of these annoyances, 

Mounting paste is made by dissolv- 
ing a teaspoon of starch and half as 
much flour in a tablespoon of cold wa- 
ter, adding enough hot water to make 
three ounces, and boiling over a hot 
stove until the paste turns clear. The 
lid of a baking powder can may be 
used for making the paste, which must 
be stirred constantly while cooking. 
This quantity will be enough to mount 
five or six dozen 4x5 prints. 

Prints of printing-out paper are 
trimmed before toning. When ready 
to mount they are laid face down, one 
above another, on a piece of clean glass 
and the surplus water pressed out with 
@ rubber roller. The paste is applied 
with an old tooth brush, care being 
taken to give the print an even coating, 
The point of a penknife is inserted un- 
der one corner of the paste-covered 
print, which can then be separated 
from the rest. When the print is placed 
fin position on the card it is covered 
with a large piece of blotting paper and 
rubbed down with a hot smoothing iron 
or a squeegee roller. The mounted pho- 
tographs are then spread out on a ta- 
ble to dry. If they are piled up they 
are ant to stick together in drying. 

A clean cloth is kept in the lap for 
wiping away the paste which gets on 
the fingers in handling the prints. 

Prints made of developing papers are 
mounted dry, as they must be dried be- 
fore trimming. After drying, they are 
pressed in a book to take some of the 
curl out of them and then trimmed. 
The dry print is laid face down on a 
sheet of clean paper and the paste ap- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


plied, then affixed to the card mount the 
Same as a wet print. 

An old catalog or bulletin is used to 
lay the prints on while they are covered 
with paste, the leaves being torn out 
as used. After mounting, the photo- 
graphs are placed in a neat pile, with 
a book on top to hold them down and 
keep the edges of the prints from curl- 
ing up. A sheet of blotting paper is 
kept between the book and the top pho- 
tograph, 


—_- 


Progressive Conversation. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 

At a social affair, which I had the 
pleasure of attending some time ago, 
a very pretty and intellectual form of 
entertainment was introduced, in which 
nearly everyone present participated. 
For want of a better name it may be 
called “progressive conversation.” 
Much general pleasure, as well as op- 
portunity for excellent mental exercise 
and quick and witty exchange of 
thought, can be derived. 

Small tables are provided for seating 
four persons, two on a Side, in num- 
ber to accommodate the company pres- 
ent. Upon each table are placed sev- 
eral cards, on which are written sub- 
jects or questions, serious or humorous, 
or merely absurd, to make the occasion 
merrier. When all are seated, at a sige 




















‘ARBUTUS GROWING, 


nal the fun begins, the quartet at each 
table taking up any subject on the 
cards and starting in conversation on 
their own account. 

At the affair at which I was one of 
the guests, the time was limited to five 
minutes, when the signal for instant si- 
lence was given, though many a sen- 
tence hung ia air half uttered. Then 
all the couples changed places, cross- 
ing each other to tables next above and 
below, as in progressive euchre. In this 
way there is a continuous change of 
both partners and subjects, to be kept 
up as long as may be desired. 

A jolly, inteliigent company could 
searcely find a more enjoyable way for 
passing an hour of a social evening. 





What Shall She Do?—When TI sus- 
pect that I have overexposed a plate, 
how should I develop it? I have been 
handling all plates alike in the develop- 
er.—[E. M. H., Ohio. 











A CHALLENGE 


See these little maidens on a pile of wood; 


All have got their backs turned 
Which one is the prettiest? 


as modest maidens should. 
Which one would you choose? 


What! You fain would take them all? Suppose they all refuse? 























A THUUSAND MILES OF BACK. 

It is with pleasure I note the starting 
of a camera club in these columns. I 
have used a camera for years and would 
not be without one. On several long trips 
into the wilderness, a 34%x3% has been 
a constant companion, as a result of 
which I have many views worth to me 
many times the original cost of the 
camera. I, being a lightweight, always 
occupy the bow position in the canoe. 
One day my partner remarked, ‘I've 
looked at your back for over 1000 miles; 
now I am going to photograph it just 
for a reminder in the days when we are 
at home.”” Forthwith, I heard the tell- 
tale click, and here is the result. Let's 
make this department a regular ‘“‘talk- 
it-over” corner.—[Waldo. 








Pessimistic but Young. 





How many tablers have lived in both 
town and country? Which do you like 
best? I have tried both and like town 
best—a farm is so lonely and monoto- 
nous, I am 20 years old. Here is the 
way the farm strikes me: 

Same old sowing: 
Same old grain; 
Same old slush; 
Same old rain; 
Same old talk 
About the crops; 
Same old “raise,’”’ 
Same old ‘“‘drops;” 
Same old sunrise; 
Same old “‘yelp’— 
“Hurrah! get up!” 
To hired help. 
Same old grumble 
At eurly 
Same old milking; 

Same old flies; 
Same old hauling 

Grain to town; 
Same old “jacks” 

To take it down; 
Same old driver 

On the seat 
Pa, of course, 

Whom none ean 
Same old treats 

When pa gets home; 
Same old fruit and 

Pop that’ll foam; 

Same Thanksgiving 

In the fall; 

Same old gobbler, 

Pies and all; 

Same sick stomach— 

Cannot sleep; 

Same old verdict, 

“Too much to eat;” 
Same long evenings, 

Lonesome, too; 

Same not knowing 

What to do; 
Same old round 

Day after day, 

Yet, would you change it? 

Would you—say? 


rise: 


cheat; 


<_ 


What's the Matter?—I have been 
having bad luck with developing pa- 
per. A lot of my prints have been 
stained a bright lemon yellow. Some 
one of experience please tell me where 
I have fallen down.—[Massachusetts 
Amateur. 





American trotting horses seem to be 
popular in Germany. Inquiries for well- 
bred trotting stock have been made at 
the American consulate at Breslau. 























Miss Jerushy’s 
Hired Man. 


By Margaret Piper. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER, 

(Miss Jerushy, an elderly spinster who lives 
alone, is rescue ad from difficulties with a refrac- 
tory ¢ alt, by a broad shouldered young stranger. 
Although unused to farm work he hires out 
to her as & farm hand. He is wel educated. 
Miss Jerushy is much troubled because he will 
not attend churck.} 


It was Sunday morning, a month af- 
ter Clyde’s advent, that Miss Jerusha 
came down stairs in her best black al- 


paca and little gray bonnet, both of 
which had done duty for many a year. 
Clyde held the door open for her to 
pass. It was these little acts of half 


unconscious courtesy that endeared him 
than anything else to the lonely 


more 


little woman, who all her life had tak- 
en thought for others and now for the 
first re had someone to do little 
things for her. 

Won't you come, Clyde?” she asked 
wistfully. 

He shook his head. 

I've seen too many good church- 


goers, Miss Jerusha. Most of them are 
a pack of hypocrites who come out of 
chureh and slander their neighbors. I 
don't believe in it.” 
Miss Jerushy 
O, Clyde!’ she 
monstranc¢ 


“TI can’t help it. 


shocked. 
gentle re- 


looked 
said, in 


I was made to go to 
church when I was a boy and as quick 
as I grew up I quitit. I’ve seen church 
members do things I wouldn’t soil my 
hands with.” 

“But there 


are good ones,” protested 


Miss Jerushy, considerably scandalized, 

The boy smiled and made a little 
bow. 

I know it. Iam paying my respects 
to one now,” he said heartily. 

Miss Jerushy blushed. 

I'm nothin’ but a ’umble follerer,” 
she said. 

The laugh ‘died out of the boy’s eyes. 
“I wish I were,” he said impulsively. 

Then come,” she pleaded. 

No, I'll learn to follow, if I ever do, 
outside. Listen.” 

I don’t hear nothin’” said Miss 
Jerushy, wondering. 

“Hear those pines, with the wind 
sweeping across them. Down in there is 
a hermit thrush waiting to preach 


me a better sermon than any you will 


hear.” 
*Mebbe,” 


said Miss Jerushy, dubious- 


ly. "“‘Mebbe. I don’t know.” 
“I’ve learned a heap by being out- 
doors this summer, Miss Jerushy. 


Please let me keep on in my own way. 


Perhaps I’ll come out all right in the 
end. I hope so.” 

“You hain’t got no call to doubt it, 
Clyde Anthony. The Creator never 
made you, fer you to make a botch 
outer yerself.”’ 

“Didn’t he? Well I came precious 
near doing it, all the same,” said the 


lad. “Let me walk along with you. I 
am going down by the river.” 

An oddly matched couple they were, 
the big handsome lad and the little 
withered old maid, but they were quite 
satisfied with each other's society. 

“It does seem sorter a pity to have 
the Beaman place shet up so long,” 
said Miss Jerushy, as they passed a 
big oid-fashioned place, which bore the 
peculiarly desolate look of the uninhab- 
ited, 

‘It’s a fine old place,” said Clyde, af- 
ter surveying it thoughtfully a moment, 

“Yes, it is, and I should think Roger 
Beaman would come up and see to it. 
He’s a jedge an ’a powerful rich man, 


they say. Mebbe you’ve heerd of him. 
He lives in Boston.” 

“Yes,” said Clyde. “I have heard of 
him.” 


There was a tinge of bitterness in his 
voice, the bitterness which had been 
there when he first came, but Miss 
Jerushy was thinking about the Bea- 
mans and did not notice it.” 

“Roger’s never been back since Helen 
died,” she went on. “Poor Helen! She 
went when her first baby was born. 
He must be a man grown now, if so be 
the Lord hain’t took him.” . 

“Did you know her—Helen?” asked 
Clyde, in a low voice, but with a cer- 
tain strained eagerness in it. 

“Land, yes. She was as sweet a little 
thing as ever drawed breath. She had 





WORTH READING 


the biggest gray eyes, sorter dreamy 
like, somethin’ like yours.” 

“Did she live here all her life?” asked 
Clyde. 

“Always till she married that city fel- 
ler. She loved the old place better’n 
Roger does, I cale’late. She was buried 
here, ‘cording to her own wish.” 

“TI thought she was buried at Mt Au- 
burn,” said Clyde, suddenly. 

Miss Jerushy was too much inter- 
ested in her reminiscences to wonder 
what this stranger knew about the 
Beamans, 

“They put up a fine monnyment for 
her, down Boston way, but they laid 
her over yander,” with a nod over at 
the little cemetery in the hollow. “I 
can’t seem to remember what her mar- 
ried name was. Won't you come in, 
Clyde?” as they came near the little 
church. 

“No thank you,’ and Clyde lifted his 
cap and was out of sight in a moment. 

“I sorter calc’lated your hired man 
was a comin’ in, Jerushy. I see him 
with you,’’ said Miss Henrietta Peters 
as she joined her friend after service, 

“No,” and Mis Jerushy sighed a little. 

“Pity he’s an unbeliever, ain’t it 
now?” said Miss Peters, tentatively. 

“Who said he was?” demanded Miss 
Jerushy a little sharply. 

“O I ain’t sayin’ nothin agin him. 
But it’s sorter unfortinit for a young 
feller not to git religion. Be his folks 
Christians, think?” 

“Don’t know,” 
sharply. 

“I’m feared not. I’m feared not. I 
allus thought that young man was too 
close mouthed to be respectable, now 
I’m sure on it.” 

And meantime where was the boy, 
the “‘unbeliever.” He had been kneel- 
ing by a little grass grown grave in a 
remote corner of the cemetery, and had 
prayed a more fervent prayer to God 
than any which had gone up in the 
little meetinghouse. But this no one 
knew, not even Miss Jerushy. Neither 
was it known whose hand kept fresh 
flowers on Helen Beaman’s grave all 
that summer. 

The beautiful golden summer time 
drew to its close. There was an almost 
fally chill in the air as Miss Jerushy 
stood looking toward the sunset. She 
looked toward the sunset but all she 
saw was Clyde swinging along the road 
in his long easy stride. A little pang 
shot through her. He would go soon, 
her boy, and how lonely, how hope- 
lessly lonely she would be without him. 
For almost the first time she wondered 
where he belonged and whether he had 
a home to go to when he left hers. 

Suddenly, a tall man with iron gray 
hair was outlined against the crimson 
sky where Clyde had been. Miss Je- 
rushy looked a little startled. She had 
been so absorbed in her thoughts, she 
had not seen the stranger until he was 
close beside her. 

“Pardon me, but surely you are Miss 
Plum, Jerusha Plum,” he said, raising 
his silk hat. Then she knew him. 

Why, Roger Beaman! If it ain’t you,” 
she exclaimed. 

“It is,” said Roger Beaman, with a 
smile.” Jerusha, I haven’t seen you for 
a good many years.”’ 

“No, many’s the time I’ve wondered 
why you didn’t never come back to 
the old place.” 

“ve been a busy man, Jerusha, a 
pugy man. Perhaps if I hadn’ t been so 
busy making money, I would have been 
a happier man to-night.” 

Miss Jerushy felt sorry for Roger, he 
looked so tired and old. Perhaps her 
life had not been so dreary after all. 
This rich man’s seemed somehow drear- 
jer. 

“You ain’t looking well, 
said, sympathetically. 

[To Page 421.] 


"Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS") 


said Miss Jerushy, 


Roger,”” she 
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What do YOU do 
. after School 
hours 


TT 
















boy can 
turn his spare 
time after school 
| hours on Friday and on Satur- 
day into money. Every boy can 
earn as much as $15.00 a week 
or more in this way. The work 
is easy. No capital required to 
start—we supply everything 
‘¥ necessary to make money right 
— A from the start SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


If you wish to try it all that is necessary is to write 
us a letter and we will furnish ten copies of magazines 
free of charge, to be sold at 5 cents each. After 
that whatever you require at wholesale price. We 
will also send you a booklet written by some 
of the boys telling how they work. 


00 IN CASH TO BOYS WHO DO 
GOOD WORK EACH MONTH 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


119 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





































§ 5 And Safety 


PROFESSIONAL men and others 
with limited opportunity for 
profitable home investment are ad- 
vised by many conservative authori- 
ties to utilize the facilities of this 
Company for effecting loans on high- 
class real estate. Our “* certificate’* 
system is the si re ay plan for mail 


buy two pair of 
Rubbers in one Winter ? 











#25 upward, investment, for detailed in- 

withdrawabie on [J formation. 
80 days’ notice "Or 
Assets, . e + 61,700,000 


Investments bear 
earnings from day 
received to day 
withdrawn, 
Supervised by 
New York Bank- 
ing Department. 


Surplus and Profits, ° $160,000 
“Our handsome “Thankegiving’ 
Calendar for 195 will be mailed to 

anyone interested. 
Industria! Savings and Lean Ce., 
1188 Breadway, Hew York. 


HO OD RUBBERS - 


MONEY MADE 
In Odd Moments 


While we have many openings for expe- 
rienced canvassers on salary, there are 
chances without number for subscribers and 
other friends of this journal to secure sub- 
scriptions from personal acquaintances and 
others as opportunity offers, To such we 
offer a liberal cash commission. This is a 
splendid opportunity to show your friend- 
ship for this journal and to profit besides. 
Write at once for our very liberal terms, 
Address 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I). 
Homestead Bldg, Springfield, Masa. 




















TRADE MARK) 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 


(Ff YOU CANNOT CET THESE 
vat SLRS FROM YOUR LEME WHITE Us 


HOOD 
& COMPANY 
BOSTON 









































JAYNE’S . EXPECTORANT. 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grainis 
far more efiective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obiained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphice) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used, 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike, 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur reimedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especiaily in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” Will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable 
and effective preparation. 


















ATENTS= 


Send for “ THE VALUR IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patenta. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C, 





SURE CURE! 


Brooks’ Appliance 
New discovery. No obnox- 
ious springs or yee. Auto- 
matic Air Oushion. Binds 
and draws the broken 


eet F 
ol. 
Ee rae 
SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOCUE FREE. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Box928 MARSHALL, MICH. 








S-e OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





PLANNING AHEAD 


A Whisk Holder, 


EALE COOK, 





This is quickly made, and is just the 
thing for a corner of the boys’ room. 








Take a heavy 
iron ring about 
3% inches across, 


a ball of yarn and 
a@ bone crochet 
hook and you are 
ready for work. 

First fill your 
ring with wine 
colored yarn, in 
Single stitch, as 
you do the brass 
rings we used for 
60 many purposes, 
Fill very close, to 
entirely hide the 
ring. When joined make a loop of 12 
stitches, with 20 single stitches over it, 
to hang it up by. The next row is 
made of blue, also in single stitch, all 
around, through the top of the first 
stitches, The third row, of blue is 
worked in slip stitch, through the back 
half of the stitches in the preceding 
row, this giving a ridged effect that is 
very pretty. 

The fourth row is of the blue; ch 3, 
catch into third stitch from starting 
point ,repeat until there are 6 loops, ch 
5, catch into third stitch from last, re- 
peat until there are 14 of the 5 stitch 
locps, ch 3 and make 6 of the 8 stitch 
loops to match the other side. Fifth 
row: Make three single stitches over 
the ch of 3, 1 long singie siitch down 
over the slip stitch of last row, into the 
edge of the third row; repeat until you 























le 





come to the 5 ch loops, fill them with 
4 single stitches, with a still longer 
stitch drawn up between, then fill the 
six on the other side as you did the 
first ones. 

This holds the short whisk, so much 
in use, and is unobtrusive as well as 
pretty. If hung. directly in a corner 
it is always open, On the side wall, 


it must be lifted every time the brush 
is put back, which tempts the user to 
be careless and leave it lying around. 


For One Who Travels. 


M. BYERS. 





MRS 58. 





I am glad we are to have a “Christ- 
mas Corner.” I,expect to profit by the 
suggestions given 
in these columns 
and gladly offer a 
few ideas which 
have come to me 
through feeling the 
need of certain ar- 
ticles. For some 
time I have been 
planning and suit- 
ing the gifts to my 


various friends. 7 

For one who trav- \ : WN 
els I have just com- 
pleted a_ traveling SS 


companion. It is 
made of denim and t Jg 
rubber cloth, fitted 























with comb, tootn- RS SS N 
brush, soap, glass NS . \ 
and pincushion, SS©° “J 


Cut the denim and 

the rubber cloth 20 

inches long and 10 wide. One end, cut 
straight, the other pointed. Bind to- 
gether with narrow ribbon of a har- 
monizing color. This can be done on 
the machine, by lengthening the stitch 
to avoid cutting the rubber with the 
needle. Then turn the straight end up 
2% inches, and overcast the edges firm- 
ly, thus forming a pocket for the comb, 
extra hairpins, etc. 

Two inches above this, sew two 
strips of ribbon 1 inch in length, each 
in loops 2 inches apart for the tooth- 
brush to be slipped into. Line with 
rubber a piece of denim 3x4 inches, 
bind, and stitch ends and: bottom on 
to the main piece to form a pocket for 








eaten SS 
the soap. This should be placed 1 
inch above tcothbrush holder at one 
side. Opposite make a similar one for 
wash cloth. 

The glass may vary in size. Bind 
with ribbon and catch at the four cor- 
ners by hand, 1 inch above pockets. 
If preferred ribbons may be sewed to 
the main piece and the glass slipped 
into these, similar to the toothbrush 
holder. Out of some pieces of flannel 
cut a few leaves, bind on one edge to 
form a book and add this above the 
glass. Make a dainty bow of the rib- 
bon, and tie into a rubber such as is 
used to hold papers together. Sew this 
with the bow to the point. When com- 
plete roll from the bottom and fasten 
with the rubber band. This requires 
very little space in the grip, and keeps 
the needed articles together in a most 
convenient way. 





Simple, Yet Warmly Appreciated— 
Last year I made some wreaths of 
common hemlock. With a bit of red 
ribbon I tied a card, containing appro- 
priate inscriptions, to each wreath. 
Some of these I packed in boxes and 
sent by mail, others were delivered to 
nearby friends. Judging from letters 
that I received, they were welcome 
gifts. It does not seem to me that 
costly presents are appropriatae, ex- 
cepting in families. A little simple re- 
membrance is better among friends.— 
[Cora A. M. Dolson, 





White of egg is an excellent hand 





bleach, and so is the juice of raw po- 
tatoes. If either of these be applied, 
and rubbed in, a brcwn hand becomes 
pearly white for the time being.— 
ee se 

“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; gay this in bucying gocds or in | 
writing to advertisers. It will insure | 
you best treatment, and give us the 


eredit that is our due. 











Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


FINE DRESS WOOLENS 
FOR VERY LITTLE MONEY 


As the surest means of proving that 
we can show more variety in both fine 
black and fine colored dress; materials 
and that we can se!l these for less 
prices than our competitors anywhere 
in the two cities, we call attention to 
some special numbers in black and in 
colored dress goods. 


THE COI.ORED WOOLENS- 


Fashionable Twilled Coverts, 44 inches 
wide, in light and dark gray, also 
tan. This material can be used for 
jackets, raincoats, coat suits or sep- 
arate skirts. 50c a yard. 

All wool crepe Albatross and Batiste, 
two very stylish materials for dain- 
ty house dresses and pretty evening 
frocks. 38 inches wide. Shown in 
black and the newest Paris shades, 
50c a yard. 

All wool Cheviot-Serge, 42 inches wide, 
in new blue, navy blue, golden 
brown and black. 50c a yard. 


THE BLACK WOOLENS— 


54 inch pure all wool Storm Cheviot, 
75e a yard. 

52 inch all wool, rich finished Broad- 
cloth, 75c a yard. 

48 inch Camels’ Hair Worsted, 75c a 
yard. 

45 inch pure Angora Mohair Sicilian, 
75e a yard. 

48 inch chevron striped Vicuna Cloth, 
75c a yard. 

46 inch all wool, taffeta finished Ba- 
tiste, 75c a yard. 


Penn Ave. Fifth St. @ecil Way. 








$16 For 1e 


“7 stent one cent for a fostal card and saved 
$10 by buy-ng @ Aaamucw han, e” 

Will you spend_ore cent to investigate our 
special factory offer on 


Ka 













lamazoo 










We ship direct to you 
from our own factory, 
freight 
prepaid, 
on 


360 
Days Ap- 
proval 















7 40% inthe 
purchase rice. 
You can’t find a 
better at any 
price; if not per- 
fectly satisfactory return it at ourexpense. We 
can do this better because we are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who are selling 
their entire product direct from the factory to 
the user. We save you all jobbers’, dealers’ and 
middiemen’s profits—therefore, do not be influ- 
enced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate for your- 
if, e have @ most extraordinary bargain 
rice On our Oak Stove—the price will surely as- 

fonish you—don’t buy until you learn all about 
the Kalamazoo Oak, 

SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers, That will tell the stery. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever issued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user, 
Describes our full line, including, 

KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCES. 

KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 

KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special 

factory prices. 

A HICH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 

STOVES for wood or wood and coal. 

A NEW CAST RANCE for hard coal @x- 

clusively, made especially for the east- 

ernand ety trade—a great money saver. 

ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 

—handsomely nickled—the equal of any 

high grade parlor stove in the world—a 

great barcain. 

KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for 


soft coal. 
CAST ee nate 




































A NEW 
STOVE for wood. ETC. E 

Don’t fail toacqnaint yourself with the many 
good qualities and superior advantages of our 
Crand Range. Made exclusively tor hard coal 
or wood—ii’s the kind the New 
England, New York and Penn. 
housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its rea- 
Souableness. 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges 
Greequipped with our #atent Oven There 
mometer—great fuel savr—makes baking 
Gnd ruusting easy. 

Highest grado patent blue polished steel plates 
used in ail Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at no addi- 
tional cost. All Kalamazoos blacked and pole 
Aighed ready foruse. Anyone can set them up. 

PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manulace 
turers—not simply dealers; we guarantee our 
product undera 9,000 banc bond; we pay all 
freight charges; if you are not perfectly satis- 
fied we don’t want you to keep the purchase; 
we give you a 360 day approval test. The 
Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or 
range in the world, and we certainly do save 
you money. Send for free catalogue No. 100; 
read our offer; compare our prices th 
let us ship you a Kalamazoo, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We refer to bank in Kalam: » Commercial 
Agency, or to the Editors of this Publication. 












































In Close Touch 
With The 4 


Witha 
telephone in the 
home the farmer is in 
lose touch with the whole 
world. It provesthe handiest 
thing on the farm and we prove 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


are the most economical to buy. 
Strong in mechanism — strong in 
talking qualities and guarantee. 
Send for free book F-96 “Telephone 
Facts for Farmers.” It proves our 
claims. Address nearest office. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Co, 
Rechestcr, N. ¥. 


Chicago, IlL 
PATENTS tiacdt rrtencc®: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


























See OUR GUARANTEE of 





| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


























Miss Jerushy’s Hired Man. 





[From Page 419.] 


“No, I’m not well, and I’ve had a 

blow, Jerusha, a blow.” 
“Tell me all about it, Roger,’’ Miss 
was full of interest. 


Jerushy’s voice 
She did not realize that she was talk- 


ing to the celebrated Judge Beaman. 
She only remembered him as the boy 
Roger, who used to go to school with 
her in the little red schoolhouse. 


“T lost my boy, Jerusha, all I had.” 

“J never knew you had any children, 
Roger.” ; : 

“T never had. This was Helen’s boy, 
but he was dear aS my own.” 


“Did he die?’’ asked Miss Jerusha, 
in a hushed voice. 

“No, he left me. He was young and 
hot headed and I tried to keep him 
too straight, I suppose. Anyway he 
went—God forgive me—I don’t know 
where, but I’m afraid it’s to the devil.’ 

The judge buried his face in his 
hands a moment. He had suffered 


much that summer and had said noth- 
ing to anybody, but something about 
the sympathy of this old friend of his 
boy unlocked his heart and he 
sobbed like a child. 
“Roger, Roger, don’t grieve so. 
come back, I’m sure he will.” 
I cale’late he never will,” said the 
grimly. “Clyde’s got all the 
Bean pride and a lot more of the 
nthony pride on top. He won’t come 


hood 


He'll 


Miss Jerushy stared. 
why! Land's sake! T do believe 
Clyde. He hired out to 
} ummer.”’ 
J } Plum, 
M Jerushy 
! to her. 
, I'll be d——no blessed,” said 
idgée ‘I didn’t suppose the boy 
i him. Where is he, Jerushy?” 
I ile’late he went over to the cem- 
ertery He flowers over there, 
pretty often. It’s a freak o’ his’n. 
What a born fool I be! 
‘em to his mother’s 


my boy, 


you crazy?” 
her hired 


are 
told how 


carries 


Land's sakes! 
Of course, he puts 
I so and find him,” said the judge, 
It ilmost dark when he reached 
‘y, but he could have found 

the Beaman lot in pitch 


darkness. Clyde was there at Helen’s 
grave, kneeling on the grass, arranging 
a great cluster of gentians, with deft, 
loving fingers. 

“Clyde!’’ The old man’s voice was 
hoarse with affectionate emotion. 

The boy sprang to his feet. 

“Uncle Roger!” 

“I’m an old fool, 
you to come back,” 

“I was a young fool, Uncle Roger, 
and I want to come back, if you'll have 
me. You were right and I was wrong, 
but it’s taken me all summer to find it 
out.” 

“I tell you, I was a fool, boy. I ought 
to have known a young fellow like you 
would have to sow some wild oats. I 
did myself.” 

“Well, they’re sown now, the last 
crop of ’em, Uncle Roger, if you'll be- 
lieve me.” 

“TI believe it, boy. I was too hard on 
you. An old fool! An old fool!” he 
reiterated as if the phrase pleased him. 
“IT guess we’ve both something to for- 
give and it’s a mighty good place to do 


Clyde, but I want 


it right here.’ And Across the grave 
the two shook hands affectionately, 


reverently, as in solemn contact. 

The following Sunday, Roger Bea- 
man and his nephew followed Miss 
Jerushy into the little white church on 
the hill. 

The judge was an old-fashioned 
church goer like Miss Jerushy, only he 
went, no so much from a sense of re- 
ligion as of duty—duty to one’s self, 
one’s ancestors and one’s neighbors, es- 
peciaily one’s neighbors. This had been 
one of the rocks on which he and Clyde 


had split, but to-day, the boy felt a 
new tolerance, a desire to try over in 
all things, to be if possible, like Miss 


Jerushy, an humble follower. 

Miss Peters nudged her sister Tildy, 
as the three went down the aisie. 

“T allus said that boy come o’ good 
folks. Jerushy knew which side her 
bread was buttered when she took him 
in. They do say she’s a goin’ to Bos- 
ton to keep house for the jedge. Pretty 
high falutin’ doins fer a body her age. 
I do hope she'll git a new bunnit, but 
Jerushy didn’t never have no pride,” 
and Miss Peters bridled consciously 
under her green peacock feathers. 

Miss Jerushy sat and smiled. She 
was so happy, she couldn’t help it. It 
was just like having folks again. 


FOR EVERYBODY 


The Big Boor-Tree.* 


MOSES THEGGART. 





How big the boor-tree was that grew 
Before my granny’s door! 

The cock in it at dawn that crew, 
They heard him in Clencore. 

It spread abroad its arms in spring, 
And to my childish eyes 

It seemed to shelter everything 
And touch the very skies. 


While gray-haired granny at her wheel 
Spoiled more than she did spin, 
I often stood in the door to feel 
The scent of it blowin’ in. 
Though it barred the blue sky from my 
sight, 
I was glad with childish glee 
When the cocks and hens flew up at 
night 
To roost in the big boor-tree. 


-— 


Another Way with Raw Egg— 
Knowing the strengthening value of 
raw eggs to body and mind, I have for 
years taken them from time to time in 
different ways. They should not, how- 
ever, be taken to excess. One a day 
for five or six days in succession is all 
I require for a period of two or three 
weeks. My present plan is to break 
an egg and mix it with other food that 
has been previously cooked. An egg is 
broken in a bowl, any objectionable 
parts removed, then a breakfast food 
added, boiling hot milk is poured in, 
and the contents of the bow! thoroughe- 
ly mixed. Sweeten and use a little cin- 
namon or cloves, or and the egg 
cannot help sliding tastelessly 
with each mouthful.—[L. Crine. 





not, 
down 
D. 


A Japanese towel design shows a 
procession of fish in front of a sur- 
geon’s office, waiting their turns to be 
relieved of sundry Russian bayonets, 
swords, revolvers, and repeating rifles, 
which have stuck in their throats. 





Artist: This mermaid is my master- 
piece. 

Mrs Gushly: Dear me! How did you 
ever get a model to pose in the water 


all that time without moving? 


*The boor-tree is a native of the north 
of Ireland and Scotland, familiar to all 
who are acquainted with that pictur- 
esque country. 








SUIT or OVERCOAT 


We are the largest actual Clothes Makers 
in the world, selling direct to Consumers, 

Our business is the 

raising of sheep for 

wool, spinning and 

weaving the wool 

into cloth, and mak- 

: ing up the cloth into 

rah Men's fine Suits and 

PEs By Overcouts. 


thing about woo 
ou will find o 
*Wool Talk” both 
interesting and in- 
structive. 

We here illustrate 
our 8.88 guaran- 
teed all-wool Suit 
and Overcoat, made 
to your measure in 
latest style and 
guaranteed to fit, 

With onr simple instructions anyonecan take 
ny mensurements., By our direct ** From 
heep to Man” plan you save Middlemen's 

profits. ples of cloth from which our 

choice Custom-Tailored, Shape-Keeping Suite 
and Overcoats are made, mailed on request. 

We guarantee complete satisfaction or money 

refunded without discussion. Don't buy a 

Suit or Overcoat until you have received our 

oney Saving Proposition. 
rite today for free samples, 
OHIO & KENTUCKY WOOL GROWING co., 

Reference, Second Nat'l Bank. Dep’T M, Cumownnami, 0. 


ROM SHEEP TO MAN 





HAVE 
YOU 







W000, COBS OR RUBBISH 


tan O-RIB-O Heater. 

ed - ittle, Intense radiati 
power. Holds fire over ni, 

with wood. Burns anything 
butcoal. Ashes removed oniy 
2 or 3 times a year. Heats 
like a $60 base burner. Ex- 
tremely stylish and hand- 
some. We guarantee satis- 
faction or money refuxded. 
One good hardware dealer is 
a town sells it. 

Uf there are none on sale at 
your town send us $4.88 and we 
will ship you prepaid a No. 8 
Princess on one months trial, 
to be returned at our expense if 
and money refunded. Wemake Soft Coal 
end for illustrated booklet anyway. 


Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


Boont oe. 


BRISCOE MFG CO, 
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For Liquozone, 


We paid $100,000 for the American 
rights to Liquozone; the highest price 
ever paid for similar rights on any 
scientific discovery. We did this after 
testing the product for t.o years, 
through physicians and hospitals, in 
this country a:id others. We cured all 
kinds of germ diseacos with it—ciiou- 
sands of the most difficult cases ob- 
tainable. We proved that in germ 
troubles it always accomplishes what 
medicine cannot do. Now we ask you 
to try it—try it at our expense. Test 
it as we did; see what it does. Then 
you will use it always, as we do, and 
as millions of others do. You will.use 
it, not only to get well, but to keep 
well. And it will save nearly all of 
your sickness. 


Kills Inside Germs. 


Liquozone is not made by compound- 
ing drugs, nor is there alcohol in it. 
Its virtues are derived colely from gas 
—largely oxygen gas—ly ~ process re- 
quiring immense apparatrs and 14 
days’ time. This process has, for more 
than 20 years, been the constant sub- 
ject of scientific and chemical research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
oxygen does. It is a nctve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 


hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet 
it is a germicide so certain that we 
publish on every bottle an offer of 








Paid $100, 


000 


Yet We Give You a 50c. Bottle Free. 


$1,000 for a disease germ that it can- 
not *<ill. The reason is that germs are 
vegetables; and Liquozone—liho an 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal 
matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
that gives Liquozone its worth to hu- 
manity. And that worth is so great 
that we have spent over one million 
dollars to supply the first bottle free 
to each sick one we learned of. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma tre—Gout 
Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Diseases 
Blood Poison La Grippe 
Bright’s Disease Liver Troubles 
Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 
Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Consumption Piles— 
Constipation Rhcumatiagn 

on euma’ 
Catarrh—Oancer Scrofula 

‘Diarrhea Skin Diseases 





Dandruff—Dropsy Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
pelas Tuberculosis 
Sa Stones Tumors—Ulcers 


All diseases that begin with fever—all — ow 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
izer, accomplishing what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1, 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again, Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquid Ozone 
Wabash Ave, Chicago. 


My disease is........ Seccwccecccooesees cccccccccooocce 


T have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a 50c, bottle free, I will take it. 





Give full address—write p!ainly. 











Any physician or hospital not yet using Liqu> 
gone will be gladly supplied for a test. 








A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


To meet the needs of the thoughtful and 
progressive farmer, we have arranged a series 
of libraries covering the various departments of 
agricultural life and economy. They comprise 
the recognized standard works as well as the 
latest books by well-known authorities. 

We have further arranged to send _ these 
Libraries for inspection before buying, and have 
made the terms such as to save a considerable 
amount over the retail prices of the individual 
books, and if desired, the payments may be 
extended over several months. There is 
fore no excuse for any farmer not ane | fully 
informed as to the latest developments 

ession. 

Full particulars regarding these Libraries, the 

special plan of purchase, etc, will be sent on 
receipt of a postal card ‘asking us for the 

cial catalog—"A Revolution in 

Trade.” 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 
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A SAFE. INVESTMENT 


in connection with our own Pe that ap- 
peals to those who want entire 
safety to principal with a tals sate. of interest. 
It is not a speculation. Backed by many years 
of uninterrupted success and dividends, 


The Financial Proposition 


Six per cent dividends pavetilo 3 per cent in 
January, 3 per cent in Ju 
ed as to both dividends and assets, 





~ 
Ranks first for safety and stability. 
Widely held among conservative investors, 
Most popular among those who know most 


about it, 
a Cy pays nearly twice as much as say- 


a for wife, child, trustees, etc. 

If this matter appeals to you, full’ particulars 
will be mailed upon request, which should state 
the amount that may possibly be available for 
this purpose. Not less than : os than 
$1200 accepted from any one "since our 
| ad ie to interest ‘he many, ‘rather than 

ress 


few. 
HERBERT 


President and Editor, Orange Judd Co. 
ent an 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 1 





























[26] 
Any Rheumatic sufferer may have a 


422 


full dollar’s worth 


I searched the whole earth for a specific for 
Rheumatism—something that I or any physician 
could feel safe in prescribing—something that we 
could count on not only occasionally, but ALWAYS. 
For the ravages of Rheumatism are everywhere and 
genuine relief is rare, 

After twenty years of search and experiment, 
I learned the chemical I now employ, And I 
knew then that my search and my efforts were 
well rewarded. For this chemical gave me the 
basis of a remedy which in the cure of Rheu- 
matism is practically certain. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


of my remedy free 


I don’t mean that Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
can turn bony joints into flesh again—that is im- 
possible. But it will drive from the blood the 
poison that causes pain and swelling, and then 
that is the end of the pain and swelling—the end 
of the suffering—the end of Rheumatism. 

I am willing that you should prove my claims 
at my expense. I will gladly give you a full dol- 
lar package of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic remedy to 
try. For I know that you and your neighbors and 
friends will by your good wishes and your good 
words, more than repay my initial loss. 


You pay nothing--you promise nothing 


you risk nothing--you deposit nothing 


Crystalized Poison! 


You know that hard water leaves a deposit of 
lime in tie bottom of the tea-kettle in which it 
boils, and soft water does not. at is because 
soft water is filtered and contains no lime, while 
hard water is not filtered and is full of it, 

You can imagine that if that deposit were to 
settle in the joint of your knee it would be ex- 
tremely painful. And if the deposit grew, you 
could finally no longer endure the torture of 
walking. 

Yet that is the very way that Rheumatism be- 
gins and ends. Except that the deposit which 
forms is not lime, but crystallized poison! 

For your blood is always full of poison—the 
poison you eat and drink and breathe into your 
system. It is the purpose of the blood to absorb 
and carry off this very poison, And the kidneys, 
which are the blood filters, are expected to cleanse 
the blood and send it back through the system 
clean to gather more poison, which they, in turn, 
will eliminate, 

But sometimes the kidneys fail, And sometimes, 
from some other cause, the gets so full 
of poison that they cannot absorb it all. This 
is the start of Rheumatism. The poison accumu- 
lates and crystallizes. The blood carries the crystals 
and they increase in sive. Then, when it can 
carry them no longer, it deposits them in a joint— 
on a bone—anywhere. 

The twinge in your leg—the dull ache in your 
arm on a rainy day—these are the outward signs 
of the unseen crystals. And the twisted limbs and 
unspeakable anguish of the sufferer who has allowed 
his symptoms to go wnheeded and unattended for 
years—these are the evidences of what Rheumatism, 
neglected, can do, 

Rheumatism includes ijumbago, sciatica, neuralgia, 
gout—for all these are the results of rheumatic 
poison in the blood, 

Plainly, the first thing to do is to remove the 
poison. But this is not enough, The FORMATION 
of the poison must be stomped, so that nature 
may have a chance to dissolve and eliminate the 
crystals which have already formed. Unless this 
is F a there can be no cure—no permanent re- 
lief. 





A Certain Cure 


I spent twenty years in experimenting before I 
felt satisfied that I had a certain remedy for 
this dread disease—a remedy which would not only 
clean out the poison, but one which would stop 
its formation, 

The secret lay in a wonderful chemical I found 
in Germany. When [ found this chemical, I knew 
that I could make a Rheumatic cure that would 
be practically certain, But even then, before I 
made an announcement—before I was willing to 
put my name on it—I made more than 2,000 tests! 
And my failures were but 2 per cent. 

This German chemical is not the only ingre- 
dient I use in Dr, Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure—but 
it made the remedy possible—made possibile an 
achievement which, I doubt not, could have been 
made in no other way. 

This chemical was very expensive. The duty, too, 
was high. In all it cost me $4.90 per pound. 
But what is $4.99 per pound for a REAL remedy 
for the world’s most painful disease?—for a REAL 
relief | from the greatest torture human beings 
know? 

But I do not ask you to take a single statement 
of mine—I do not ask you to believe a word I 
say until you have tried my medicine in your owm 
home at my expense absolutely, Could [ offer you 
a full dollar’s worth free if there were any mis- 
representation? Would I do this if I were not 
straightforward in my every claim? Could I AF- 
FORD to do it if I were not SURE that my 
medicine will help you? 


Simply Write Me 


The offer is open to everyone, everywhere, But 
you must write ME for the free dollar bottle order, 
All druggists do not grant the test. I will then 
direct you to one that does. He will pass it down 
to you from his stock as freely as though your 
dollar laid before him. Write for the order today. 
Address Dr. Shoop, Box 4512, Racine, Wis. I will 
send you my book on Rheumatism beside, It is 
free. I will help you to understand your case. 
What more can I do to convince you of my interest 
—of my sincerity? 


Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Remedy 








WATCH & CHAIN FREE 


W slekel plage i slag very tin and uae’ 
cke + Vi are 
toed. ‘Se 20 packages UINE 


at 10 cents cea return MS Ban ny We 
send Watch, Chain and Charm at once, 
paid, We trust you with BLUINE. 
Wa ay and other premiums 

ven away in last 9 


LINES BEG, OO. Tis Ms Mill Street, 















Large 
Illustrated Cataiog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W. A. 
2, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 

ler, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, 
Cc, L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that iy A pre- 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all apply 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost 
mailing, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANYS 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
| Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl. 














Life Size Doll 






Girls, here is a Ore 
Dolly big tA 
your outgrown baby Guosees 
which you ean put on and off. 
button and unbutton, te your 
heart's desire, It is the most 
popular doll made. Dollie has 
an indestructible head, golden 
hair, rosy cheeks, brown eyes, 
kid colured body, red stockings, 
black shoes, end Will stend 
slone, It is em exact repro- 
duction ofa hand psinted French 

il, Veautiiuily printed on de- 
sirable mate:ial to be stuffed, 
and will live in your memory 
long alter childhood days have 
P We will give this beau: !- 
ful dollabsolutely Free asa pre- 
minum for selling ouly four box: 6 
» lof our Great Cold and Headache 
Tablets at 25 centsa box, Write 
to-day and we willeend Tublets 
by mail postpaid. When sold 
rend us the money ($1.00) and 
we willsend you this Life f izo 
Poll which fo 2% ie. highs 
and can wear ba! 


EXTRA PREMIUMS. 
send us the money within 
ok ater aiter receiving the Tablets, 
we Willgend with the doll, 3 smal le r 
dolls as described above, as extra 
~onten® for prompt work. We take 
Back all goods not sold, Address, 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO. 
38 White Street, 
b>» Doll Dept. 177-1 New York, N. Y. 


MOST POPULAR R DOLL MADE 











































see OUR GUARANULE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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The Way It Seems to Me. 


T. W. B. 





Folks say I’m queer ’cause friends 0’ 
mine 
Ain’t just what they call nice— 
A snake, a toad, a big barred owl 
An’ half a dozen mice. 


They’re pets an’ ‘friends’ an’ that is 
what 
All real true pets should be. 
An’ why folks draws away from them 


Is more than I can see. 


God gave ’em life and each was made 
Accordin’ to God’s plan; 

An’ if in His sight they are good, 
Why not in sight o’ man? 


Well, anyhow, they’re friends o’ mine, 
An’ though folks say we're queer, 
I love ’em an’ they always seem 
To like to have me near. 
jeiceccioienshaellacdeai 


A Singing Bantam. 


CHRISTA M. POWERS, MAINE, 








My pet is a little bantam hen, which 
I think is very pretty. She is very 
tame. I can catch her anywhere. I go 
out and catch her and bring her into 
the house. Some days when I don’t go 
out to get her, she comes in herself. She 
will sit anywhere I put her. She is a 
great singer and sometimes I put her on 
a table, sometimes on a chair back. 
Then [I will tell her to sing and she will 
every time I tell her to. I will dance 
and she wili sing while I dance. 

I call the neighbors in to hear her. 
All the little girls and boys are just 
wild over her. She sat on six large eggs 
last spring and she had five little chick- 
ens, which seemed almost as large as 
she. 


=_ 
A Gopher for a Pet—As I live on a 


large ranch on the prairies of North 
Dakota my opportunities for obtaining 
any great variety of pets are limited. 
But there are a great many gophers 
here, and they make very cunning pets. 
I had one. Its coat ‘was light brown on 
its back, and buff underneath. Its eyes 
were large and soft dark brown. It 
would sit on its hauncbes in one of my 
hands and eat fat meat out of the other 
hand. It grew to be very affectionate. 
As gophers are such destructive ani- 
mals it was not safe to keep it and 
allow it to run free, and rather than 
have it killed I decided to take it a 
long way from the house and set it 
free. But what was my surprise on 
going to its nest about thrée hours 
later to find it back in its little home. 
I kept it about three days more, when 
it disappeared, and I suppose the cats 
got it, as they are very fond of gophers. 
Another kind of gopher has brown 
stripes on its back and buff underneath. 
It is called the ground squirrel. It is 
very wild.—[Martha Thompson. 

A Peculiar Pony—I have a pet pony 
whose name is Bell. My uncle brought 
it from New Mexico three years ago. 
She is an Indian pony and is branded 
on the left side. She has a long, curly 
mane, and a pretty tail. She is of a 
chestnut color. I ride her every morn- 
ing about three miles. She eats lots of 
oats, corn and hay. Sometimes she ‘will 
eat bread ard apples from my hand. 
Nearly everybody that sees her wants 
to buy her, but I would not part with 
her. Bell is quite small and I have 
a very pretty saddle and bridle for her. 
She is quite peculiar in her ways. When 
you want her to turn to the right you 
have to pull the left rein, and vice 
versa. I like her the best of any pet 
I’ve got.—[Nora Dunnigan, Iowa. 

















Consumption Cured. 
old physiciat, retired from practice, had placed 
in’ his hands by an East India Missionary, ee = 
mula of a simple "vegetable remedy for haa 
and permanent cure of C ption, Br hit 


tarrh, Asthma all Throat and Lung sivotions; 

also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debilit ty, 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases gaa 
desiring to care human suffering, I wes os nd fre 

of charge to all who wish it, this rect swith rn 
faagee for preparing and using. by mail, 
we Be —— with stamp, naming thie Raper, 
A. Noy es, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. 














Our Puzzle Contest. 





Here is the second of the series of 
advertising rebuses. Either the adver. 
tiser or article advertised is given. Find 
out who the advertiser is, what he ad- 
vertises, give his address and tell on 
what page you find the advertisement, 
These are all found in this issue of 
this paper. 

The first prize wil] be awarded to the 
one who sends in the best and most 
complete set of answers. Besides giv- 
ing the above answers, tell what expe- 
rience you have had with any of these 
advertisers. In case more than one 
contestant sends in a complete list, the 
prizes will be awarded to the one who 
sends in the best written list, not nec- 
essarily the best writing, but the neat- 
est in every respect. Answers to these 
puzzles must reach us not later than 
December 20. The prize awards will be 
announced in the first issue in Decem- 
ber. We shall follow this puzzle with 
another in the first issue in January, 
Address all answers to Puzzle Editor. 

THE PUZZLES, 
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LIST OF PRIZES FOR THIS MONTH. 

First prize, $5 cash. 

Second prize, $2 cash. 

Third prize, $1 cash. 

Fourth prize, one $1.50 book of your 
own selection, 

Fifth prize, one year’s subscription to 
this paper. 

Sixth prize, $1 worth of goods from 
any advertiser in this paper. 

Seventh prize, $1 worth of goods from 
any advertiser in this paper. 

Eighth prize, $1 worth of goods from 
any advertiser in this paper. 

Ninth prize, $1 worth of goods from 
any advertiser in this paper. 

Tenth prize, $1 worth of goods from 
any advertiser in this paper. 

PRIZE AWARDS, 


The October prizes are awarded as 
follows: First prize, Mrs C. W. John- 
son of Rhode Island; second, B. G. 
Barker of New York; third, E. C. Hale 
of Massachusetts; fourth, Andrew Ol- 
son of Wisconsin; fifth, C. B. Marsh of 
Nebraska; 6th, John D. Hamilton of 
Virginia; seventh, H. L. Hunt of Kan- 
sas; eighth, I L. Hamilton of Okla- 
homa; ninth, F. M. Wright of Vermont; 
tenth, J. O. Ralston of Ohio. 

CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 


Don’t ask the puzzle editor to answer 
personal questions in regard to the 
puzzles. Full information is given in 
the paper, and with the immense num- 
ber of answers received, it is impos- 
sible for him to make any reply to per- 
sonal questions regarding the same. 

—aligeansne 


A dainty and firm cement for nice 
articles is made from ground rice, 
mixed with only a bit of cold water, 
and thoroughly rubbed together before 
setting on the stove to boil. This is 
sometimes molded into knickknacks as 
clay.—[E. D. A, 
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THE SEWING ROOM 
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New Modes in Dress. 


“!l like your patterus ever so much, 
ire so easy to foilow,” writes one 
That is just 


* our home dressmakers. 


point—they are easy to follow. But 
is not all. They are in the pre- 
mode. They make it possible 














77—Child’s Pleated Frock, 2, 3, 
4 1 t irs. 

who is her own dress- 
t always stylishly dressed. 
u have never tried these patterns 
now and see how well pleased 

] } 

GIKL’S CIRCULAR CAPE, 

s97—It has been many a year 


were 


\ so fashionable as they 
Not only the cape itself, but 





No 6198—I i Blouse Waist, 32, 34 
ov, 08, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
cape effects and modifications are in- 


troduced in both dresses and coats. The 
model shown is very simple and decid- 
edly good style. The cape is light but 
very warm, roomy and comfortable. It 
iS in one piece and is fitted by a shoul- 
der dart. The front opens back, form- 
ing lapels upon which one may use any 
style decoration. A military collar fin- 
ishes the neck. Any mother or any 
little miss who is learning to sew could 
eusily fashion a school wrap. 

No 6198—This blouse may be made 
in plain round yoke style if desired and 
there are innumetable ways of trim- 
ming, so one may have half a dozen 
blouses from the same pattern and yet 
no two look The yoke may be 
made by rows of insertion or it may be 
of all-over lace. Here is aiso an oppor- 
tunity to needlecraft by 
having an embroidered yoke. Another 
point in favor of this model-is its’ suit- 


alike. 


display one’s 


ability as a wash waist or as part of a 
full costume. 


CHILD’S PLEATED FROCK, 

No 4577—Frills and fluffs are very 
pretty to the onlooker, but they are 
a great nuisance to the little tots, The 
illustration shown here conveys the 
best idea of a pretty and serviceable 
little frock for the juveniles of both 
sexes. It is box-pleated with opening 
under center pleat in front. A new 
note is introduced in the raglan sleeve, 
which is most becomine to childish fig- 








No 4597—Girl’s Circular Cape, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 years, 


ures. The fullness in the sleeve is taken 
up in a box pleat, which extends over 
the shoulder to the neck. This is placed 
directly over the shoulder seam and is 
as easy to make as an ordinary sleeve, 
and, oh, so much daintier and prettier! 

No 6191—The well-dressed woman has 
learned that it requires no more time 
nor no more material to make pretty 
little house sacks than it does to make 
plain, unattractive ones. 

A dainty model that anyone can eas- 
ily follow is here shown. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In 6rdering patterns, be sure to give 
the mumber and size wanted, These 


No 6191—Dainty Dressing Sack, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office, 


[27] 
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[A Farm Free 


The Chance of a Lifetime to Obtain a Good 
Farm Absolutely Without Any Outlay of Cash 








HE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is now prepared to assist every 
ambitious man and woman toward owning a farm of theirown. The 
plan is a very simple one but is the result of years of careful study of 
the subject. The plan in brief is this. Orange Judd Company 

will issue Orange Judd Land Scrip (par value $1.00) in shares or certificates 
of the value of $1, $5, $10, $50, $100 and $1000, the Scrip to be obtained by 
obtaining subscriptions to the American Agriculturist fn accordance with the 
following schedule: 


For New Subscriptions For Renewals 


For getting present 


Agents’ Reward in 
subscribers to renew . 


Agents’ Reward in 
OQ, J. Land Scrip 


0, J. Land Scrip 


For getting new 
eubsecribers who pay 


gi sed = YOAF  sececccceceercececees os $3—three renewals each one year ... $1.00 

$5 od A Papen terseccesesevesssase oo $5—one renewal for six years ........ $2.00 

$10 for 12 Sede ean aap recees rosters $3 ¢ $10—one renewal 12 years and Life .... $3.00 
= « ELD teem eee ee ween * ‘ 


By a 12 years’ or life subscription is meant that you or your heirs will 
receive the paper for 12 years and as many more years as you personally sur- 
vive. The subscriber, if a new one, will receive the balance of this year free 
and a copy of the American Agriculturist Year Book. If a renewal, a copy of 
the American Agriculturist Year Book, provided request for Year Book 
accompanies remittance, but not otherwise. 


Extra Prizes of $2000.00 


As a further inducement for ambitious men and women to take up the 
work immediately, we will give additional Land Scrip to the value of 
$2000.00 to the sixteen persons earning the largest amount of Scrip or its 
equivalent, between now and July 1,1905, the division to be made as follows : 


Tolperson earning largest amount $1000.00 | Tosixth highest - - -$ 25.00 
Tosecond highest - - + 500.00 | To next five highest (each) - 10.00 
To third highest - - = 250.00 | To next five highest (each) ° 5.00 
To fourth highest - - - 100.00 ae 
To fifth highest - . = 50.00 - $2000.00 


Questions and Answers 


Since the first publication of the Orange Judd Land Serip proposition 
on October 22, hundreds of inquiries regarding same and requests for ageuts’ 
outfits have been received. ‘There seems to be some misunderstanding, how- 
ever, on several points, so we answer here the different questions which we 
have been asked, so as to emphasize and make them plainer for all. 

Does the payment of $1.00 for one’s own subscription entitle that 
person to $1.00 in Land Serip? ‘NO. It wiil be necessary for you to ob- 
tain two other subscriptions than your own,to get the $1.00 in Land 
Scrip. This isa very easy matter, however. . 

Do renewal subscriptions count the same as old toward getting Land 
Scrip? NO. Three renewals at $1.00 each get you $1.00 in Land Scrip. 

Can Land Scrip be used for anything other than buying land? YES. 
You can exchange it for scholarshipsin certain educational institutions; 
books or periodicals published by Orange Judd Company, or for ad- 
vertising spacein the American Agriculturist. 

How long is the Land Scrip good for? It can be used for the above 
purposes at 100 cents on the dollar any time within six months of the 
date it 1s issued; after the six months for a period of 30 days of grace 
it is redeemable, in cash or for above purposes, at $0 cents on the dollar, 
but after that time becomes null and void. : : 

Can any person canvass for the American Agriculturist, so as to earn 
Land Scrip, or is it left_for regular agents only? Any responsible per- 
son, who will fill out the attached coupon, will be furnished with all 
necessary supplies w ith which to work, and can then solicit all the sub- 
scriptions he or she wants. 

Send us the names and addresses of the people you think you can 
interest as subscribers and we will send them sample copies, so as to help you. 
Full particulars of the proposition will be sent immediately upon receipt of 
this coupon properly filled out. 


Agents may, of course, work for cash commissions instead of Land Scrip if they prefer. 


Agents’ Order for American Agriculturist 


To American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y. 


I propose to do what I can to get subscribers to the American Ag- 
riculturist. Please send me agents’ outfit, including sample copies 
of the paper. Please mail sample copy of American Agriculturist to 
each address inclosed herewith, 


Grand aggregate - - 





DERMED. 06:00000006d04r040 bk dke 600406405) <000 dice sscovccass eee eee . 
BRP WDicccne cece cc Mec ccsccstesece coos ine deun 46-pee pabastuaerae 
pO 1904 CORRE cent cccctte +sTRERD cicccecsstcncern evens 











= Address all Communications to == 


Agency Dept, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, - - NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


























More than Half a Million house- 
holds are entertained and in- 
formed every week through the 
pages of The Youth’s Companion. 


The figures on the Map above 
show the number of families in 
each State of the Union subscri- 
bing for The Youth’s Companion, 
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| WHAT $1.75 WILL BUY FOR 1905. 


Among the 225 Contributors to the 1905 Volume of The Companion will be men and women who 
have won distinction in Statesmanship, Exploration, Diplomacy, Science, Art, Literature, Law and 
Medicine. The contents of the 52 issues:of the new volume will include as noteworthy features: 


250 Short 3,000 














7 Serial 


7 Tales, by 
Stories. 








1. THE SECOND VIOLIN, 


Grace S. Richmond. 


2. THE IMPORTED RAM, 
Sheldon C. Stoddard. 


3. THE RAINY-DAY RAILROAD 
WAR, Holman F. Day. 
4, THE HEART OF TILLEY, 
Henry Gardner Hunting. 
5. IN THE SEMINOLE MARSH, 


Benjamin Harrison. 


6. MILES CITY AND RETURN, 
Willis Gibson. 


7. THE BOLD SERICAN, 
C. A. Stephens. 











Stories, 


Stories of Character, 
of Adventure, of Hu- 
mor, by the most pop- 
ular writers of fiction. 
They cover the wid- 
est range of informa- 
tion and areas helpful 
as they are charming. 








Anecdotes, 


Sketches, the Best 
Selections of Miscel- 
lany, Bits of Humor, 
Notes on Nature and 
Science, Items of 
Rare and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems 





and Jingles. | 


Jack London. 


Tales of the Pirate Fishermen 
of San Francisco Bay 


1, WHITE AND YELLOW. 
2. THE KING OF THE GREEKS. 


3. A RAID ON THE OYSTER 
PIRATES. 


4, THE SIEGE OF THE “LAN- 
CASHIRE QUEEN.” 


5. CHARLEY’S COUP. 
6, DEMETRIOS CONTOS. 
7. YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF. 













$10,000 will be divided equally among subscribers who secure three new subscriptions, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 
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‘EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and ee this slip or the name of this publication at once with $1.75 for The Youth’s 


Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1905 will receive: 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1904, 


The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 


The Companion “ Carnations’’ Calendar for 1905, in twelve colors and gold. 
As much reading in the year as } would fill twenty octavo volumes. 
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Send for Allustrated Prospectus, Free. 
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Send for Information and Sample Copies of the Paper. 


Columbus Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


























